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In Brief 



News of Planting Intentions, Delaney Pesticides Ruling, 
Aquaculture, and Mexico's Produce Markets 



Agricuttural Economy 

Crop acreage to decline: The news high- 
light in USDA's Prospective Plantings 
report, released on March 31, is (hat acre- 
age for several lop program crops and oil- 
seeds will likely be down in 1993. 
Fanners anticipate planting 256 million 
acres of ihe seven program crops as well 
as thuee oilseeds (soybeans, sunflowers, 
and flax) in 1993, down 4,5 million acres 
from last year's planted area. Coarse 
grains are CApecied down 5 percent from 
last year, com may fall 4 percent, rice 
may drop 2 percent, and wheat and soy- 
beans will remain unchanged. 

Why aren't planting intentions higher in 
1993? Prices are likely a key factor. For 
most field crops, prices in 1993 have 
been well below 1992 levels, in Febru- 
ary 1993, for example, farm prices of pro- 
gram crops and oilseeds were off about 
15 percent from a year earlier 

Commodity Spotlight 

Catfish cools: After 17 years of nonstop 
growth, the U.S. catfish industry is tak- 
ing a breather in 1993. Whilccatfish 
fanning— the cwnerstone of the U.S. 
aquacultiue industry — anticipates less 
output this year, growth is expected for 
other species of farm-raised fish and 
shellfish. 

Farm-raised trout production is poised to 
rise substantially this year as California, 
a big producer, regains adequate water 
supplies. Tilapia— now popular in restau- 
rants and in Asian>community niche 
markeis^is also set for a substantial in- 
crease, as new faciliues come on line and 
others expand. Salmon, with farm value 
now greater than that of food-size trout. 
will increase modestly. 

U.S. production of farm-raised shrimp 
has grown in recent years, but is small 
compared with domestic wild-catch 
shrimp. However, shrimp farming in 
China, Thailand, and Indonesia has been 
expanding enormously. And scientists 




and growers in the U.S. are examining 
the development of disease-free stocks to 
supply growers around the world. 

World Trade ft Investment 

Agribusiness goes global; Food Uon 
and Pillsbury arc familiar giants among 
foreign-owned companies in the U.S. 
Small and laige, foreign-owned agnbusi- 
ness firms are expanding, frcnn ranches 
and vineyards lo supomarkets and restau- 
rants, but especially food processing. 
Foreign investment in US- agribusiness 
accelerated in the late 1980's and 
reached nearly $39 billion in 1991. That 
figure was topped by reciprocal U.S. agri^ 
business investment abroad of almost 
$46 billion. 

Foreign investment by international agri- 
business firms has grown much faster 
than trade in agricultural products, as 
companies seek to increase sales of their 
products in foreign markets. Europe be- 
gan investing heavily in U.S. agribusi- 
ness in the late 1980's, while the U.S. 
stepped up investments in Canada and 
Mexico as well as in Europe. Changing 



world economic conditions are slowing 
the rate of foreign agribusiness invest- 
ment in the U.S. in the early 1990's. 

Environment ft Resources 

Pesdcide ruling: Now that the Supreme 
Coun has ruled on the Delaney Clause — 
a law restricting food-crop use of carcino- 
genic pesticides that concentrate during 
processing — how docs the result shake 
out for farmers? The February ruling, 
which confirmed that not even a minute 
trace of residue of these pesticides is al- 
lowed, could affect 32 pesticides used in 
agriculture. 

Delaney Clause chemicals are registered 
for use on a wide variety of fruit, vegeta- 
ble, specialty, and field crops. Many of 
these crops do not rely heavily on De- 
laney chemicals for production. But for 
those that do, the markets could be seri- 
ously affected by this decisioi. 

Hops and Eastern apples arc two crops 
that could be seriously affected by the 
Delaney ruling. The economic effects on 
some crops — grapes, citrus, barley, mint, 
oais, plums, and potatoes — are uncertain. 

World Agricutture 

Mexico Moderne: Mexico^s rising in- 
comes and increasingly urban population 
are boosting demand for fiiiits and vege- 
tables, including imports from the U.S. 
Recent government efforts to improve 
matieting and distribution include a 
streamlined system of price reporting, 
and the construction of modem whole- 
sale markets for produce distribution. 

Mexico City*s Central de Abastos, one 
of the largest wholesale markets in the 
world and stretching over 1 ,000 acres, 
was one of the first modem markets built 
or redesigned in Mexico during the last 
10 years. These markets are providing 
more efficient outlets for Mexican grow- 
ers, as well as greater access for U.S. 
produce exports and investment 
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A First Look at 
1 993 Crop 
Plantings 



US. farmers intend lo plant more 
cotton, oats« sunflowers, and flax 
in 1993 Qian last year, while 
plantings of com, sorghum, and barley 
arc expected to drop, according to 
USDA's Frospectiw Plantings report. 
Soybean and all wheat plantings are ex- 
pected to be about the same as last year, 
widi a decline in durum wheat plantings 
expected nearly lo offset gains in winter 
and "other spring" wheat acreage. 

Released March 31, the Prospective 
Plantings report is USDA's first survey- 
based indication of farmers' 1993 inten- 
tions for spring-planted crops, and 
revises an earlier estimate of this year's 
winter wheat plantings. The report re- 
flects producers' intentions as of the first 
2 weeks in March, and is based on a sur- 
vey of 70,000 operators chosen from a 
list that ensures all farming operations 
have a chance of bdng selected. 



Wheat ARP Lower, 
Corn & Rice Higher 

What influences producers* planting in- 
tentions? The relative returns a producer 
can expect from planting alteniative 
crops is an important factor. Along with 
market returns, program anouncemcnts — 
including acreage reduction program 
(ARP) levels^ and estimated deficiency 
payment rates — are critical factors in a 
prpgram-crop producer's calculation of 
net reuims, and hence have a critical in- 
fluence on program panicipatic^ and 
plantings. 

More specifically, the acreage reduction 
levels specified in the annual commodity 
programs can have a major effect on die 
acreage planted to program crops. An 
ARP level is set for each program crop 
(wheat, com, sorghum, hsirley, oats, rice, 
and cotton), and is die percent of a {ho- 
ducer's acreage base for that crop that 
must be set aside in a conserving use for 
the producer to be eligible for program 
benefits. A higho- ARP can significantly 
reduce planted area, or a lower ARP in- 
crease it, particularly if program partici- 
pation is high. 

For program participants^ net returns per 
acre since 1986 (based on market piices 



and government payments) have gener- 
ally averaged weU above net returns real- 
ized by nonparticipants (based only on 
market prices). For wheat and com par- 
ticipants, net returns nationally have 
averaged about $30 per acre above non- 
participant returns over the past 3 years. 
As a result, participation in the com pro- 
gram has ranged &om about 75 to 80 
pocent of base acres, and for wheat, 
between 80 and 85 percent 

ARP levels arc set by the govemment to 
balance supply and demand Last June 
when the 1^3 wheat ARP was an* 
nounced, for example^ relauvely tight 
ending stocks of wheat were projected 
for die 1992 crop, prompting USDA lo 
announce a O-pertent wheat ARP for 
1993, down from 5 percent die previous 
year. The lower ARP increased thearea 
available to be planted to wheat, and was 
expected lo prompt larger plantings and 
suppUes, However, a number of factors, 
including unfavorable weather at winter 
wheat planting time last falK wiU appar* 
ently result in plantings for the 1993 crop 
only about equal to last year. Lower 
ARP*s were also announced for barley 
and cotton. 

Conversely, larger 1992 com and rice 
supplies have led to higher ARP's in 
1993. with die com ARP raised from 



Farmors Ran Less Actoago for Com and Sorghum in 1993 
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5 10 10 percent, and the rice ARP from 
lo 5 percent The sorghum ARP remains 
at 5 percent, and the oais ARP is man- 
dated by the 1990 farm act to remain ai 
percent. 

Market Returns Critical 
On Flex Acres 

As seen above, anticipated total reiurm, 
based (xi expecied market prices and gov- 
ernment payments, are key to farmers' 
decisions as to whether or not to partici- 
pate in the annual commodity programs. 
On program "normal flex" acres, market 
returns, by themselves, arc ihe key factor 

For program participants, "normal flex" 
acres comprise 15 percent of a pro- 
ducer's base of a program crop, and may 
be planted to any crop except those not 
allowed in a given year by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. These acres arc eligible 
for price support coverage, if applicable, 
but arc not eligible to receive deficiency 
payments. Because crops planted on flex 
acres are not eligible for payments, and 
market prices have been above loan lev- 
els, flex -acre plantings are strongly influ- 
enced by expected relative crop prices 
and net returns. 

Many participants in the com program 
look at the ratio of soybean to com prices 
in deciding which crop to plant on their 
com flex acres. Because producers were 
Surveyed for the Prospective Plantings 
report in early March, futures prices for 
November soybeans and December com, 
as settled in February and early March, 
were likely critical in influencing the 
planting intentions reported by many 
producers. 

Using this method, the price ratio of 
new -crop soybeans to com does not indi- 
cate that one crop is strongly favored 
over the other. The ratio, using February 
and eariy-March observations, is be- 
tween 2.4 and 2^, Based on relative 
yields and pnxluction costs for the two 
crops* the 2.5 level is often considered a 
"trigger point" Above diat level, soy- 
beans are increasingly favored, while 
below, com is viewed as increasingly 
more profitable* 



Prospective 1993 Soybean and Wheat Acreage Match 1992 Level, 


But Corn Acreage Is Down 
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Another way of looking at the profita- 
biliiy of planting alternative crops is 
through expected net returns. Anexami- 
nauon of net returns indicates dial soy- 
bean returns, based on new-crop futures 
prices, arc slightly more favorable dian 
com net rcuims. For instance, a hypo- 
dietical Com Belt producer could expect 
to receive net returns of $170 per acre for 
soybeans and about $150 for com on 
com flex acres. 

Some fffoducers rely on current farm 
prices as a guide to planting decisicxis. 
Farm prices for soybeans in January and 
Febmary 1993 were at about the same 
level as a year ago — while com prices at 
the farm level were down about 20 per- 
cent. Using this method, the soybean-io- 
com price ratio is about 2.8, strongly 
favoring soybeans. 

Based on these factors, many analysts ex- 
pected a shift into soybean plantings (Xi 
flex acres in die major production areas, 
and away from com. 



Regional Factors Vary 
For Corn & Soybeans , . . 

Given the above considerations, intended 
soybean plantings arc lower than many 
analysts expected. Based on the /'r£>5/>ec- 
tive Plantings report, U.S. farmers indi- 
cated that they will plant S9.3 nullion 
acres of soybeans, about the same level 
as last year, and 76.5 million acres of 
com, down 4 percent from 1992. 

Regional influences are important in ex- 
plaining the national results. In the Com 
Belt, fyffmcrs intend to plant 5 percent 
less acreage to com than in 1992, which 
would be in line with the higher ARP. 
Soybean area, however, is up only 1 per- 
cent and somewhat less than anticipated. 

A review of last year helps clarify this 
situation. In some areas of the Com Belt 
in 1992, com plantings were pushed past 
dieir optimal time, as rains and cool 
weather delayed fieldwork, and many 
producers, particularly in fringe Com 
Belt areas, planted mcie soybeans dian 
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Durum Plantings To Decline in the Northern Plains 
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expected. Nearly all Com Bell stales re- 
ported higher actual soybean area in 
1992 than indicated in the 1992 Prospec- 
tive Plantings report. 

And for 1993, intended soybean plant- 
ings in the O^ Belt arc high by histwi- 
cal standards. Dlinots is expected to 
plant its ihird*largcst soybean area on 
record, and Iowa planted area is expected 
to match its second highest on record- 

In the Southern Plains, a different pattern 
emerges. Fanners intend to increase 
their com plantings by about 2 p^cent, 
despite the higher ARP, For program 
purposes, permitted acres of com and sor- 
ghum arc combined when the producer 
participates for both crops. This means 
that a producer with com and sorghum 
base can increase com plantings on sor- 
ghum base — and still remain within the 
farm*s permitted acreage. 

Given thai sorghum prices have been 
weak relative to com in recent months, 
expanding com plantings on sorghum 
base appears to be an atirBCtive alterna- 
tive, particularly if a producer Irrigates, 
Deficiency payments accrue as if com 
were planted on com base and sorghum 



were planted on scxghum base; planting 
history credit for determining future crop 
acreage bases also accrues. Soybean 
plantings arc also up in the Southem 
Plains, 

In the Southeast, both com and soybean 
arca are expected down or flat in nearly 
all states. Many growers are likely to 
plant other crops or lo idle acres because 
of returns that, particularly for soybeans, 
have been only marginally profitable 
over the past few years. 

For Southcastem producers, expected 
soybean prices often need lo be at least 
$6.50 per bushel to make planting attrac- 
tive. This is largely because soybean 
yields in that arca are generally lower 
than in the Com BelL In January and 
February of 1993, farm prices ranged 
from $5.15 lo $5,70 across much of the 
Southeast Based on January forecasts 
published in Agricultural Prices^ season- 
average fMiccs for that region in the 
1992/93 crop year are expected lo aver- 
age between $5,45 and $5.70- 



...& for Wheat 

Total wheat planted area in 1993, at 72,3 
million acres, is expected to be up only 
marginally from last year, despite a 
lower ARP, As with com and soybeanSi 
regional variations in plantings—based 
on relative prices and weather — are im- 
portant considerations. 

Winter wheat area for 1993, which was 
seeded last fail, is expected to rcmain vir- 
tually the same as last year, at 5 1.2 mil- 
lion acres. Among the m^or winter- 
wheat producing states, planted area is 
estimated down in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Indiana, and Ohio, largely because of un- 
favorable planting conditions last fall. In 
contrast, in the Pacific Northwest (Wash- 
ington, Orcgon, Idaho), where price pre- 
miums for white wheat last fall provided 
a strong planting incentive, winter wheat 
area is expected to be i^) 7 percent. 

Producers indicated that spring wheat 
area (except for durum) will be more 
than 18,9 million acres, up about 1 per- 
cent from 1992, This would be the larg- 
est seeded area since 1953, and North 
Dakota acreage could reach a record 
high, U,S, average prcmiums for hard 
red spring wheat-^bout 25 to 35 cents 
above durum in January and February— 
have boosted planting intentions to 
spring wheat other than durum. 

The relative auractiveness of spring 
wheat is contributing to a decline in pro- 
jected durum acreage, which at 2,1 mil- 
lion acres would be down 17 percent 
from 1992, This would be the smallest 
durum area since 1963, Durum plantings 
in North Dakota — the major producing 
state — are expected down 16 percent. 

Programs & Prices 
Influence Other Crops 

A combination of influences, including 
ARP changes and rclative prices, is at 
work for other crops. For sorghum, 
planted area is expected to total 1 1 ,2 mil- 
lion acres, down nearly 16 percent from 
last year, despite a constant ARP of 5 per- 
cent. 
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Much of ihe decline is due lo lower sor- 
ghum area in Texas — the major produc- 
ing slate — whert a drop of 1 ,45 million 
acres from 1992 is projected. Texas son 
ghum area is expected to return to a 
lower, mo*c'*nonnal" pattern after 1992, 
when sorghum area was far higher than 
initially expected due to plandngs on 
failed cotton acreage. Increased com 
planting on sorghum base is also likely a 
factor in Texas. 

Elsewhere, sorghum farmefs face differ- 
ent considerations. Stronger livestock 
numbers are likely encouraging plantings 
of feed grains, which in many areas 
means sorghum. As a result, producers 
in Kansas and Oklahoma are expected to 
hold steady or increase their sorghum 
acres. In the Southeast, however, de- 
clines m sorghum area are expected in 
many states where cotton and wheat may 
be more attractive. 

Producers are expected to plant 13.4 mil- 
lion acres of cotton in 1993, up from 
13.3 million last year. A large portion of 
the increase is due to additionaJ upland 
plantings in Texas, but cotton area is also 
expected to increase in Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, This rise is 
partly due to the lower ARP (at 7.5 per- 
cent, down from 10 percent in 1992), and 
expected strong domestic demand for 
cotton. 

Rice plantings are expected to total 3.1 
million acres> down 2 percent from 1992. 
A higher rice ARP (up from to 5 per- 
cent), and farm prices that are more than 
20 percent below last year's January- 
Febrxiary period, arc major factors in ihe 
decline. Nonetheless, growers in Arkan- 
sas, the largest rice producing state, indi- 
cated that acreage would be unchanged. 
In addition, improved water supplies are 
expected to boost acreage in California 
by 12 percent 

Sunflower and flax plantings are ex- 
pected to realize sizable percentage gains 
in 1993. Sunflower area at nearly 25 
million acres, is expected up 12 percent, 
with higher prices in recent months 
likely fueling the rise. Flax area, at 
211,00 acres, although expected up 23 
percent, would still be ihe third lowest on 
record if realized. Higher flax prices, 



along with high yields last year, are 
likely prompting the acreage increase. 

Acreage planted to barley is projected at 
7 J million acres, down about 2 percent 
from last year, despite ihe ARP reduction 
from 5 to percent. Of the major produc- 
ing states, acreage is expected up 4 per- 
cent in Nonh Dakota, but down substan- 
tially in Montana and South Dakota. 
Spring wheat plantings in ihe Northern 
Plains, in general, appear to offer poten- 
tial for considerably higher net returns. 

Oats plantings, at 8.1 miUion acres, are 
expected up about 2 percent in 1993, 
although area harvested is anticipated 
down 2 percent A sizable portion of 
oats plantings serves as a cover crop on 
ARP acres, paalcularly in the Com Belt, 
and is not harvested. With the higher 



com ARP in 1993, oats plantings in ma- 
jor Com Belt states are expected to in- 
crease 5 to 40 percent, varying by state. 
Lower expected plandngs in South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, and several other states 
are holding down the increase in area 
planted nationally. 

Why Isn't Total 
Acreage Higher? 

Intended planting area for all seven pro- 
gram crops as well as oilseeds (soybeans, 
sunflower, and flax) in 1993 totals 256 
million acres, down 4.5 million from last 
year's actual planted area. 

Based on ARP changes alone^ planted 
area would be expected about a half mil- 
lion acres higher than last year. That is. 




The Prospective Planiings report is only the first indication of field crt^ plant- 
ings, based on intentions surveyed in early March. Changes in weather condi^ 
tions and relative prices between early March, when operators were surveyed, 
and plandng time, can alter producers' initial intuitions, significandy influencing 
actual planted acreages. 

For 1993 crops, more infomiatJon on planted acreages will be published in 
USDA's Acreage report, which is scheduled for release on June 30. That report 
will be based on surveys conducted in early June, when most crop acreages will 
have been established. 

The Acreage report will provide ihe next estimates for all crops except winter 
whcaL Forecasts of winter wheat area and producdon. along with die first pro- 
duction forecasts for all field crops for 1993/94, witl appear in the May lU 1993 
issues of USDA's Crop Production and World Agricultural Supply and Demand 
Estimates. 



Actual plantings as perosnt change fjon intantfed acreage 
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+0.9 



+0.4 

+96 

-6.1 
-4.5 
+3,1 
+6.0 
■1.5 
+3.3 

+1^ 
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assuming participation rates, base acres, 
0/92-50/92 acres, and all parameters 
oiher than ihc ARP remained ihe same as 
last year, intended area planted to ihe 
seven program crops could be expected 
to increase by about a half million acres. 
Wheat area would be expected lo be up 
3.3 million acres, and com area down 
about 32 million. Changes for barley, 
cotton, and oats together wouJd be ex- 
pected to add 400,000 acres. 

Why aren'tplanting intentions higher in 
1993? Greater participation in iheO/92 
and 50^2 programs couJd be a factor. 
Farmers may be planning to double-crop 
less acreage — particularly of wheat and 
soybeans. 

Prices arc perhaps most important. For 
most field crops, prices in 1993 have 
been well below 1992 levels. Farm 
prices for ihe program crops and oil- 
seeds, for instance, weighted by 1992 
production, were off about 15 percent in 
February 1993 from a year earlier. 
Given ihe lower prices, some farmers 
may believe ihai planting, especially on 
ihcir normal flex acres which are not eli- 
gible to receive deficiency payments, 
will not l)e profitable. Last year nearly 
4.5 million normal flex acres were idled 
and not planted. 
[Joy Ilarwood (202} 219-0840] BS 
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upcoming Reports from USOA's 
Economic Research Service 

The following are May release 
dates for summaries of the ERS 
reports Hsted. Summaries are 
issued at 3 p.m, Eostem time. 
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Aghcuttural Resources 
Former USSR 
Agricuffurai Outlook 
Wheat 
Feed 

Cotton & Woof 
Agricutturol Exports 
Agrlcuttural Income & 
Ffnance 



Field Crops 
Overview 



Domestic Outlook- 
April Projections for 
1992/93 

1993 Wheat Area 
Up Only Slightly 

Farmers anticipate planting 72.3 million 
acres ofalt classes of wheat in 1993, ac- 
cording to USDA's Prospective Pianh 
ingsTcporL Prospective 1993 wheal 
acreage is barely more ihan last year's 
planted acreage, despjte ihe lower 1993 
ARP (0 percent compared with 5 percent 
last year). While weather problems and 
oiher fiactors are limiting total wheat acre- 
age expected in 1993, increases arc antici- 
pated in some regions and for some 
wheat classes, 

• Estimated winterwheatarca is 51^ 
million acres, up slightly from last 
year. Less winter wheat area is ex- 
pected in Kansas, Oklahoma, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio due to wet wcaiher 
during planting, while 7 percent 
more is projected in ihe Pacific 
Northwest because of strong prices 
for white wheat More soft red win* 
ter wheal area in ihe Southeast is 
also expected ihis year. 

• Producers expect to plant 19 million 
^rcs of spring wheat (excluding du- 
rum), up just 1 percent from last 
year, but still potentially the largest 
acreage since 1953. Highcrcx- 
pected returns for hard red sping 
wheat ihan for durum and barley is 
Ihe main reason for this increase. 

% Incontrast, durum area is expected 
10 drop 17 percent from last year, to 
2, 1 million acres, potentially the 
smallest area since 1963. 



While spring wheat producers arc plant- 
ing in April and May, winter wheat pro- 
ducers are looking toward harvest, which 
will be in frill swing in June. Across ihe 
U.S. , the winter wheat crop is rated in 
generally good condition. With stocks 
still tight, prices arc expected higher ihan 
last year. 

• Most of ihe winter wheat crop was 
repcrted in good condition as of 
April 18, and over 40 percent of 
California, Kansas, and Oregon win- 
ter wheat was rated excellent Head* 
ing was at 3 percent, slightly behind 
the 5- year average of 6 peiccnL 

• As of April 18, spring wheat plant- 
ing had just started in ihe five major 
producing states, with 3 percent of 
the crop planted, compared wiih a 
5*ycar average of 27 percent Cool, 
moist weaihcr delayed planting in 
many areas, 

• Projected ending slocks of 520 mil- 
lion bushels for ihe 1992^3 crop 
year — which ends on May 31 — are 
higher ihan last year's reduced level, 
but still Ihe second lowest since 
1974/75. With continued tight 
stocks, the season-average pice is 
expected to range from $3^0 to 
$3,30 per bushel, up from $3 in 
1992. 

Corn Area 

To Fall 4 Percent 

Farmers expect to plant 76.5 miljion 
acres of com in 1993, a4-percent drop 
from last year's planted acreage. Much 
of Ihe decline nationally is due to ihc 
higher ARP, which doubled from last 
year's 5-percent level to 10 percent, 

• In the Com Bell, com area is ex- 
pected to drop nearly 5 percent, in 
line wiih the higher ARP. Acreage 
in boih top producing slates, Iowa 
and Illinois, is expected down 
600,000 acres. 
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• Com acreage in the Southeastern re^ 
gion is expected to drop about 6 per- 
cent, and is expected down or Dat in 
all states in the region, 

# In contrast, producers in the South- 
ern Plains are planning about 2 
percent more com acreage. Good 
moisture conditions, the ability to 
switch plantings between com and 
sorghum base, and strong [ivestock 
numbers are likely fueling the in- 
crease in that area. 

Com and sorghum planting was under- 
way in early April in the southern grow- 
ing areas (Texas across to the east coast), 
and wilJ begin in the Midwest in early 



May. The recwd 1992 com crop is 
boosbng projected com disappearance 
and ending stocks for the 1992^3 crc^ 
year, and larger stocks are keeping prices 
down. 

# As of April 18, com planting was 2 
percent complete for the U.S., be- 
hind the average of 7 percent How- 
ever, about 66 percent of the 
Georgia com crop, and 49 percent of 
the Texas com crop had been 
planted. Sorghum planting was 18 
percent complete nationally, with 
about 47 percent of the Texas crop 
planted. 
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U^. Reld Crops- 


Market Outlook at a Glance 














Area 


YM 


Oulput 


TotaJ 


Domestic 

use 


Exports 








Pla/^tec 


Hftrvened 


3 Farm 
pnot 




— M; acf0$ — 


Bu^acre 


— 


_ _ _ 


^ Mibu 


_ _ - 


- — 


stx/ 


Wh«ai 
1991/92 
1992/93 


699 
7Z3 


S7.7 
62^4 


343 
39.4 


1,981 
2.450 


2.888 
2!999 


1,135 
1.153 


1,2B1 
1.325 


472 

520 


IX 

320^.» 


Com 
1991/92 
1992/93 


76.0 

79J 


68.6 
72,1 


106.6 
13U 


7^75 
9479 


9.016 
10,582 


£.332 
6.745 


1,584 

1,650 


1,100 
^187 


ZJT 
1.95-2.15 


1991/92 
1992/93 


11.1 
133 


9.9 
1^2 


59.3 
72J 


585 
834 


727 
937 


383 
506 


292 

275 


53 
155 


225 

1.80-^00 


BarWy 
1991/92 

1992/93 


8:9 

7i 


8,4 

7J 


55.2 
62.4 


464 
456 


624 
597 


401 
360 


94 
80 


129 
157 


iio 

2.00-i05 


Date 
1991/92 
1992/93 




4,6 

4.5 


5a7 
6s.e 


243 
295 


489 
472 


360 

355 


2 
5 


128 
112 


120 

1,30-1JJ5 
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Soybean! 
1991/92 
1992/93 


592 
59J 


5&0 
544 


342 

37,6 


1,9S7 
Z197 


Z319 
Z477 


1,356 
1,377 


685 
760 


278 
340 


1 

5,58 
5.45^5.55 
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Rice 

1991/92 
1^2/93 


Z6B 
3.17 


^78 
113 


5i674 
S.722 


157.5 

179,1 


187 J 

2iii 


937 

97,a 


664 
76.0 


27J 

38.3 


J 

8.10*30 








ibJxn 


— - 


_ _ _ 


fALHaiei 


— — 


— — 


t/b 


Conon 

1991/92 
1992/93 


14.1 
113 


13.0 
112 


652 
697 


17,6 
182 


20i) 
199 


9.6 
9,9 


6.6 
5.6 


3L7 
43 


56.80 
53.60* 



Based on April t2, 1993 Wc^rjd Agr(cunur*f Supp'r ind Oemnd EilimatAS.U-S. marHttJrtg ytm for txporb. 
'WtioM«dav«rftQ« prkc* for Augusi^NovtmbflC not a tenon »# rage, 
Se« lAbit 17 lor compltt* deTlmtion or tflrirw. 



# Some States report still-unharvested 
com from last year, due to cool tem- 
peratures that delayed mauirity Last 
summer, and wet conditions last falJ. 
In Iowa and Wisconsin, 1 percent 
and 7 percent of 1992 crop acreage 
were still in the field in early April. 

# With large supplies outweighing the 
increase in use, the 1992/93 season- 
average price is expected to range 
from $1.95 to $2.15 per bushel, 
down from $2.37 in 1991/92. 

Soybean Area 
Same as 1992 

Soybean acreage in 1993, projected ai 
59.3 million acres, is virtually unchanged 
from 1992. Many analysts expected soy- 
bean area to be higher because soybean 
prices have been strong compared with 
com prices in recent mcHiths, 

# In the Com Belt, soybean area is pn> 
jected up about 1 percent Plantings 
in Illinois, the largest acreage stale, 
are expected down 100,000 acres, 
but area in Iowa is expected up 
200,000 acres, and in Indiana up 
100,000 acres. 

# In contrast, southeastern {Hoducers 
expect to reduce soybean acreage 
about I percent While souiheastcm 
producers often need to expect 
prices of S6.50 or more per bushel 
to find soybeans attractive, [»ices in 
the area have recently been a dollar 
or more below that level 

# The near-record 1992 soybean crop 
is boosting projected disappearance 
and ending stocks for the 1992/93 
crop year. Although the season- 
average price for 1992^3 is pro- 
jected lower than the previous 
year, strong total disappearance — 
expected to reach a reccH^d this 
year — has boosted recent monthly- 
average prices. 
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Choice steers, Nebraska 

S/cwt. 
90- 



BrolJers, 12-city averag6 

Cents /lb 
80- 




''~~^ — ^ 



Barrowsand gilts, 6 markets, Omaha Milled rice, SW Louisiana^ 



Wheat, Kansas City ° 




All Milk 
S/cwt. 
18 



10 



Sorghum, Kansas City 

S/cwt 
5.0t — 



Cotton, average spot market 

Cents/lb, 
1 95t 




t T 1 1 ! 1 1 J — 

JFh/IAMjJASOND 



JFMAMJJASOND 



-i 4^4- t, 1 ^I T^ T T T W 1 T 

J FWAMJJASOND 
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lU.S. Announces 
■assistance to Russia 

THi April4,PrcsidcntOintooan- 
unccd an aid package to assist ihc 
port of U,S, agricultural commodi- 
s toRussui Lhmugh a concessional 
ii progTam and food aid dona- 
ions. Most of this assistance, $700 
illion in commodities and iranspor- 
lion. is through the Food for Pro- 

FYogram, designed lo help 
ountrics implement agncultural pol- 
icy reform. 

'Lfnder this assistance package for 
Etussia, low-intercst credit will be of- 
fered wiiha 15-ycar repayment pe- 
iod, which includes t gmce period. 
Fbc program will provide another 
b194 million in food aid donations, 

hich private voluntary organizations 

ill help distribute. 



i 



eforc such a program may proceed 
lOwever, questions of funding for 
neighi must be resolved. Shipping 
osts arc expected to exceed the S30- 
3illion cap urKlcr the program. Fur- 
her, the commodities must be 
hipped on U.S.- flag vessels which 
ic generally more expensive than for- 
ign-flag fleets. The difference in 
;ost5 means that expendiujrcs for 
^pping as opposed lo acquiring 
[loditics is that much larger. 
Mark Smiih (202) 219-0820} 



gcon>d 
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Rice Area Down 
Nationally 

us rice producers anticipate planting 2 
percent less acreage this year than in 
1992, Key reasons for the drop include a 
higher ARP (up from to 5 percent) and 
fann prices that are substantially lower 
than last year. 

• Rice area is expected down in fonr 
of the six major producing states. 
Acreage is expected to drop 10 per- 
cent in Louisiana, 5 percent in Mis- 
sissippi and Texas, and 2 percent in 
Missouri, 



• Despite the higher ARP, rice area in 
Arkansas, the major producing state* 
is expected to remain at last year's 
level. California £K;rcage is expected 
to increase, due to improved water 
supplies. 

Rice planting is underway in the ftve ma- 
jor producing states. Planting progress 
has been slow, due to higher-than -normal 
rainfall in many areas. Large supplies of 
last year's crop arc putting pressure on 
prices. 

• Planting was about 13 percent com- 
plete nationally as of April 1 8, be- 
hind the average of 26 peicenL 

• In Louisiana, about 42 peicent of the 
ricecrop was planted as of April 18, 
compared with a 5-ycar average of 
46 pcrcenL In Texas, about 22 per- 
cent of the cmp was planted as of 
April 18, compared with a 5-year 
avergtge of 63 percent 

• The near-record 1992 rice crop, 
along with lower prices, is boosting 
projected disappearance for the 
1992^3 crop year. Prices are ex- 
pected in the range of $6. 10-$6.30 
per cwi, well below the $7.58 esti- 
mated for 1991^92. 

Texas Cotton Area. 
Up 3 Percent 

Cotton acreage in 1993 is expected lo 
reach over 13.4 million acres, up 1 per- 
cent from last year. The increase is due 
mainly to expected strong domestic cot- 
ton demand and the lower ARP — 7,5 
percent, down firom 10 percent from 
1992. 

• Higher upland cotton area in Texas 
accounts for much of the projected 
national increase in acreage. Plant- 
ings in Texas are projected at 5.7 
million acres, up 3 percent from last 
year. 



• Plantings are also expected higher in 
the Southeast, with an acreage in* 
crease of nearly 3 percent 

Cotton planting was underway in major 
growing areas in early April Plandi^ 
progress was slightly ahead of normal in 
Texas, but rain delayed ficldwork in Ari- 
zona and California. 

• As of April 18, about 15 percent of 
the Texas crop had been planted, 
ahead of the 5 -year average of 13 
pcrcenL Planting in Calif(xnia was 
45 percent complete, compared with 
a 5-ycar average of 59 percent. 

• Planting in Arizona was 38 patent 
complete, but far behind the 58- 
percent average. 

[Joy Harwood (202) 219-0840} 

Global Market: 
Outlook for 1992/93 

US. Wheat Exports 
Forecast Up 

Larger wheat output in the former Soviet 
Union (FSU) and China has dampened 
global import demand in l99?/93, de- 
spite gains in imports from Eastern 
Europe and North Africa. U.S. exports 
and market share are forecast up. 

• FSU wheat imports arc cunendy 
forecast at 16.5 million tons (July- 
June basis), down from 22 million in 
1991/92. Because of lack of infor- 
mation on commodity allocatkins, 
shipping schedules, and the handling 
of freight costs, the forecast does not 
reflect the reccndy announced $700 
million of king-term US- credits for 
Russia. But other donations, sales, 
and credit packages announced over 
the past month by the U.S., Canada, 
the European Community (EC), and 
Turkey prompted an increase in the 
forecast. 
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• U.S. exports, al 36 million tons, are 
forecast up nearly 3 percent from 
1991/92, and market share is ex- 
pected lo rise Id 36 percent from last 
year's 32 percenL 

Winter Wheat Crops 
Faring Well 

Winicr weather thraugh April has been 
favorable for winter wheat in the major 
producing countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere, although plantings are 
down from a year earlier. 

• Above-normal moisture promolcd 
good early-season growth in the 
FSU; however, winter grain area is 
down 10 to 12 patent. Recent rain 
slowed spring plantings originally in- 
tended to make up for shortfalls in 
the winter grain area. 



• Drought continues in North Africa, 
but Eastern Europe appears poised 
to recover from the drought-reduced 
1992/93 crop. 

US. Coarse Grains 
Gain in World Trade 

Despite a forecast 5*perccnt decline in 
world coarse grain trade in 1992/93, US. 
market share is expected to rise. This 
mainly reflects a drop in aggregate com- 
petitor exports, mostly because of lower 
production, along with a slight gain in 
the volume of U.S. shipments. 

• U.S. export market share is antici- 
pated to reach 58 percent, up from 
54 percent the previous year, as U.S. 
exports reach 51.1 million tons. 



World Soybean Output To Reach Record, Grain Trade Down In 1992/93 





Year* 


Production 


Export*^ 


Consumphon' 


Carryover 








M//. tons 






Wheal 
Coarse grains 


1991/92 
1992/93 


543.6 
558.4 


109.1 
99^ 


560.6 
551.3 


126.7 
133.7 


1991/92 
1992/93 


797.4 
848.4 


93.5 
88.9 


803.7 
821.8 


129.8 
156.4 


Com 


l99t/92 
199Z93 


483.7 
527^ 


61.5 

eo.4 


484^ 
502.4 


77.8 
102.6 


Rice 


1991/92 
1992/93 


348.1 
351.8 


14.9 
14.3 


3527 
354.0 


55.4 
5^2 


Otiseedj 


1991/92 
199a^3 


223.7 
226.3 


36.9 
38.8 


185 .4 
185.4 


215 
22.8 


Soybean* 


1991/92 
1992/93 


106.8 
115.9 


28.1 
31 j4 


92.5 
95J 


18.3 
20.3 


Soybean meal 


1991/92 
1992/93 


702 
75.8 


28.7 
27.7 


73.1 
74.7 


2.9 
32 


Soybean oil 


1991/92 
1992/93 


16,9 
17.1 


A2 
4^ 

Mil. baies 


16.1 
17.1 


22 
1.9 


Cotton 


1991/92 
1992/93 


96.0 
83-4 


22.4 
22^ 


85.0 
84.9 


40,6 
38J 


' Marketing ysa/i ar^: wheal. July-Juo«; coaraa { 
aoytwans meal, and oU. local ma/Keiir>g yaajs #jccep 
Sap(Br^tJer^oot1OT,Auoua^KXJ^y. ' Rk» rrade l»ror m 
«ndoJis«ed» 

* ^^ 


jraina and com, OaotwSeprember, oJtft^^cb. 
Bnzll aftd Argertlna ad^MdAd lo 0<aotj«r 
e second caien(*af yeaj. ' Crush onTy for aoyt>ear>a 



• Declining exports are forecast for 
Canada, Eastern Europe, South Af- 
rica, and many smaller exporters 
such as Turkey and Finland. 

• Increases in exports are expected for 
Argentina^ Australia, and the EC. 
Most exports by Australia and the 
EC consist of barley, but unusually 
laf;ge shipments of rye and com ac* 
count for higher prospective EC ship- 
ments. Argentine com exports arc 
expected to be the highest since the 
mid*l980's. 

• Exports by China are expected to 
fall from the 1991/92 record 

Large World Supplies 
Lower Rice Prices 

Abundant global supplies combined with 
smaller world import demand in 1993 
should continue to put downward pres- 
sure on prices into the summer months 
when further reports of the Asian mon- 
soon become available. Normal mon- 
soon rains would mean good harvests for 
1993/94. 

• Total foreign rice produciion is pro- 
jected up 3 million tons to 346.1 mil- 
lion for 1992/93, while the U.S. crop 
is up by eSOfiOO to 5.7 million. 

• USDA's calculated "world price" 
for milled long grain on ApiH 5, 

1 993, is down about $25 per meuic 
ton from January 1 and represents 
the lowest announced price since 
September of 1987. 

• Indonesia switches from importing 
650,000 tons in 1992 to exporting 
400,000 tons in 1993 on the strength 
of a larger area planted again for 
1993/94, 

• Lower U.S. export prices put the 
U.S. export forecast at Z4 nEiillion 
tons for calendar 1993, up 14 per- 
cent. 
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World Soybean Output 
Record High for 1992/93 

Boosted by large increases in Brazil. Ai- 
gefitina, Paraguay, India, and the U.S., 
global soybean and soybean meal produc- 
tion are each expected to be record high 
this season. While strong demand for 
soybeans in the EC, Mexico, and several 
Asian countries buoy expected U.S. bean 
exports, lower- than^aniicipated FSU soy- 
bean meal imports limit U.S. meal export 
growth. 

• World soybean production is pro- 
jected to increase by 8.5 percent to 
115.85 million tons. 

• South American output is forecast to 
reach a record 34.8 million tons, 
helped by expected record crops in 
Argentina and Paraguay. 

• Global soybean meal consumption is 
forecast to grow 2 percent to 74.7 
million tons, despite a 41 -percent 
drop in consumption in the FSU. 
EC crush is forecast at 14.5 million 
tons, the highest in lOyears. 

• ForecastU.S. soybean exports are 
20.7 million tons, up 2 million, 
while expected U.S. soybean meal 
exports are revised up to 5.8 million 
tons, still below last season's 6.2 mil- 
lion. 

Foreign Cotton Demand 
Continues Weak 

Foreign demand weakens further as cot- 
ton imports and consumption for South 
Korea, Taiwan, Thailand, and Germany 
contracL But anticipated use by export- 
ers, including the U.S., remains strong, 
keeping global consumption stable. 
With import demand falling, U.S. export 
sales have been sluggish and orders can- 
celed. Global production remains well 
below 199 1/92, despite additional gains 
forecast for India. 



• U.S. exp«1s are expected to drop by 
another 300,000 bales to 5.8 million, 
13 percent below 1991/92, and mar- 
ket share will likely slip further to 
26 percent 

• World consumption is projected at 
84.9 million bales compared with 85 
million in 1991/92. But expected 
global prodtjction is 83.4 million 
bales, down from 96, a 13-perTcent 
decline. 

• India's forecast output is 10.2 mil- 
lion bales, up more than three-quar- 
ters of a million from 1991/92. 

[Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824] 



For fiirther information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, 
domestk: wheat; Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Jim Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Castat>eda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and 
George Douvelis, donrtestic oilseeds; 
Ken Bowman, world couon; Bob Skin- 
ner and Les Meyer, domestic cotton. 
World information (202) 219-0820; 
domesUc (202) 219-0840) 03 




Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Beef Output To Rise 
In Second Quarter 

Larger supplies of beef, pork, and poul- 
try are expected in the second quarter of 
1993, and record total meat supplies are 
forecast for the remainder of the year. 
Retail beef prices will fall as the larger 
meat supplies become available. Still, 
potential price declines in the beef sector 
will be affected mainly by maikecing 
rates of fed cattle and supplies of nonfed 
beef. 

Lighter dressed weights of fed cattle due 
to poor winter feeding conditions pushed 
beef production down substantially in the 
first quarter of 1993, though the number 
of cattle Slaughtered declined only 
slightly. Tight beef supplies due to 
muddy feedlot conditions will support 
higher prices well into the spring quarter. 

• First-quarter 1993 beef [Hoduciion 
was 4 percent below fourth-quarter 
1992. 

• Fed cattle prices in the High Plains 
set a record at nearly $8t per cwt 
this winter. Retail beef prices, at 
$2*92 per pound in Hrst^uarter 
1993, were more than 5 cents higher 
than in fourth-quarter 1992, and ap- 
proached record highs setin 199K 

• Second-quarter beef production 
could increase 7 percent from the 
Hrst quarter, and production of all 
meats is expected to be about 4 per- 
cent above first quarter Total red 
meat and poultry production is ex- 
pected to be nearly 2 percent higher 
for the year. 
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Updaie on Beef, Pork^ and Dairy 


^^ 




^"^ 










Annuai 




1992 


1993 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Oc. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Cattle on feed, 7 states 














(1,000 head) 














Number on feed 


8,378 


8.992 


8,397 


8,694 


9*073 


9.065 


Raced on feed 


21.030 


iftjw 


20*498 


1*694 


1,611 


1,262 


Marketinga 


ig,i9e 


19.066 


18*623 


1,414 


1,489 


1.431 


Other disappearance 


1,218 


1.233 


1,199 


101 


130 


110 


Commercial slaughter 














(1,000 head) 














Cattle 


33,241 


32.690 


32.863 


a7D3 


2.669 


2.466 


Steers 


16.567 


16,728 


17.135 


1,383 


1,334 


1,264 


Hejfen 


10.090 


0.725 


9.236 


710 


753 


690 


Cows 


5.920 


5.623 


5^9 


560 


S33 


466 


Bulls & stags 


644 


614 


6S3 


50 


49 


46 


Calves 


1*789 


1.436 


1,371 


124 


104 


99 


Sheep & bamba 


5.654 


5.722 


5.493 


478 


393 


395 


Hoga 


86*136 


88.169 


94,862 


8.360 


7,B32 


7*092 


Commercial producbon 














(rmt. tbs.) 














Beef 


22.634 


22.800 


22.958 


1,855 


1,823 


i,6n 


Veal 


316 


296 


300 


26 


22 


21 


Lamb & mutton 


358 


358 


344 


29 


25 


25 


PoA 


15.300 


15,948 


17,180 


1.524 


1,435 


1.290 


MiLk 














Milkpmd. 21 states 














^ii fbsj 


125,772 


125,671 


128,300 


10*659 


10,760 


9.996 


Milk per cow (tbs.) 


14,778 


14,977 


15,546 


1*292 


1,310 


1^18 


No, of milk cows (1,000) 


8,512 


8.391 


8,253 


8,247 


8,215 


8.204 


aS.mJIkprod. M ^7 


148*314 


148,477 


151,747 


12*629* 


12*749" 


11*844' 


Stocks, beginning (mit. tbs.) 














To(ai 


9,036 


13,359 


15,841 


14*826 


14,215 


15,410 


Commerciai 


4,120 


5,146 


4,461 


4,603 


4,688 


4,817 


Government 


4,918 


8.213 


11,379 


10*223 


9.526 


10.593 


Imports, total pniL t^) 


2£90 


2,625 


2.520 


323 


171 


— 


Commerciai rtsappearanoe 














(mih fbs.) 


138.922 


139,336 


141,966 


12,126 


10,933 


^ 


Tutmal^d. — mU<A a^labie 














Sm lafctes 14 and 16 lor oomp*eT« terms and ttefriltorrt. 









• Adjustments in markeLing rates of 
fed cattle and supplies of nonfed 
beef could smooth price declines — 
even as retail prices appro^h the 
mid- to bwer $2.80 range and fed 
cattle prices approach the mid-$70*s 
percwL 

Record Pork Output, 
Steady Prices in 2993 

Projections based on ihe March inven- 
tory and farrowing intentions point to 
record-high commercial pork production 
in 1993, Despite larger supplies of pork 



and competing meats, an improving econ- 
omy and continued strong pork exports 
are expected lo suppoit prices. 

• The 1993 projected pork production 
level — 17.4 million pounds — would 
be 1 percent above the record set in 
1992. 

• The March 1 inventory of bogs arxl 
pigs was up 4 percent from a year 
earlier, as was the number kept for 
breeding and marketing. 



• Fiist-quarter 1993 pork productiwi 
declined about 2 percent from a year 
earlier. The 1993 quarter had one 
tess slaughter day than a year ago, 
colder weather, and smaller weight 
gain due to low-quality grain. 

• Second-quarter 1993 production, 
however, may be about 4 percent 
above last year, which would put 
downward pressure on hog prices. 
Barrow and gill prices are expected 
ID average in the niid-S40's per cwt 
in 1993, compared with an average 
ofS43inl992. 

• Retail pork prices are expected to av- 
erage near $1.99 per pound in 1993, 
sltghUy above 1992. 

Broiler Production Up, 
Prices Slightly Higher 

Favorable market conditions continue to 
encourage broiler expansion. Higher 
prices and stable feed costs are encourag- 
ipg growth by providing positive returns 
to producers and processors. Strong do- 
mestic consumption and record exports 
are expected lo ke^ prices generally 
above last year. Consumption growth is 
being helped by favorable retail prices 
compared with beef, and by strong mar- 
keting programs. Broiler prices are ex- 
pected to rise seasonally during the 
cookout season this summer. 

• Broiler prodiicuon is likely LO in- 
crease about 4 percent in 1993. Out- 
put in the second quarter is expected 
to be up about 5 percent from a year 
earlier, following nearly 5-percent 
increases in weekly chick place- 
ments in February-March. A third' 
quarter production increase of 
around 3 percent is anticipated. 

• Per capita broiler consumption is ex- 
pected LO increase about 2 pounds, lo 
69 pounds (retail basis) in 1993. 

• The US, will continue as the 
world's largest broiler meat ex- 
poier. Anticipated US, exports of 

1 -6 billion pounds in 1993 amount to 
over 7 percent of total production. 



If- 
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Livestock & Product Output 



Commercial beef 



2200 




^Federaffy Inspecied prodiidlon. ready -(o-cocit 



• Annual 1993 wholesale pnces for 
whole biids are expected to average 
slighlly above 1992. Second-quarter 
prices are estimated at 50-56 cents 
per pound, compared with 52 cents 
last year. Seasonal increases in the 
third quarter will boost pnccs to 
about 55 cents. Retail prices in 1993 
are expected to hold near the 1992 
leveJ. 

Turkey Growth Slows, 
Prices Strengthen 

Turkey output in 1993 is projected to 
grow 1-2 percent, compared with 3.8 
percent in 1992. Prices strengdiened as 
demand for turkey breast meat improved 



inearJyl993. Higher red meat prices 
also helped turkey prices. March luikey 
prices suengthened somewhat due to the 
increased demand of the Easter markcL 

• First-quarter turkey production in- 
creased about 2 percent from a year 
earlier (on a daily basis). The num- 
ber of turkeys slaughtered was esti- 
mated to be slightly lower, while 
avoage bird weights were up 2-3 
percent 

• Placements for second-quarter pro- 
duction averaged about 2 percent 
lower than a year earlier, but if birds 
remain heavier, production will 
change little. 



• Second-quarter wholesale prices are 
expected to rise seasonally to around 
60 cents per pound, about the same 
as a year earlier. 

Net returns, aided by lower feed costs, 
are expected lo improve slightly. Feed 
costs for first-half 1993 are at the lowest 
level since 1987, averaging 9 percent be- 
low last year. Net returns arc expected lo 
be near breakeven and encourage a year- 
ovcr-year increase in poult placement for 
Call production. 
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Higher Prices Encourage 
Egg Production Growth 

Lower per capita supplies and sUengih in 
consumer demand have boosted 1993 
egg prices. Wholesale egg prices arc 
well above last year's levels, and retail 
prices, which moved more slowly this 
year than wholesale prices, have edged 
up only slightly. 

• Second- and thiixl-quartcr New York 
wholesale egg prices arc likely to be 
10 cents per dozen higher than last 
year's 62 and 64 cents. 

• Forallof 1993, wholesale prices 
will likely average about 74 cents. 
compared with 65 cents in 1992. 

Total egg production in 1993 will be up 
slightly. The flock size has remained 
fractionally larger than last year. 

• First-quarter egg production was 
larger on a daily basis than last year, 
but totaled about the same because 
February 1993 had fewer days. Sec- 
ond^quartcr production, based on a 
larger flock, should be about 1 per- 
cent larger than last year. 

• Total egg (ffoduction is expected to 
be just over 5.9 billion dozen in 
1993; table-egg production will in- 
crease one-half percent. 

• First-quarter 1993 flock replacement 
was 16 percent less than in 1992. 
Tlie 1992 hatch of egg-[ype chicks, 
ofiF 1 1 percent in the second half, 
was 8 percent less than in 1991. 

• Tlie first-quarter 1993 hatch was up 
5 percent, increasing pullet availabil- 
ity in late spring and early summer. 



Dairy Sales Brisks 
Prices Pick Up 

Wholesale dairy product prices moved 
higher in late winter. Most gains were 
the result of brisk movement of daily 
products, especially American cheese. 
Traders began to rebuild pipeline stocks 
of cheese after realizing that further price 
declines were unlikely. Product move- 
ment will probably slacken once pipeline 
holdings are rebuilt. Large amounts of 
nonfat dry milk were dedicated to filling 
Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP) 
contracts that were announced at the end 
of 1992, and domestic nonfat dry milk us- 
ers probably built inventories and ob- 
tained supply commitments for later in 
1993. 

• Wholesale cheese prices jumped 24 
cents per pound in March and early 
April. 

• Wholesale nonfat dry milk prices 
edged higher in January and Febru- 
ary and dropped slightly in early 
March. Mid-April powder prices 
were 4 cents per pound above last 
autumn's levels. 

• Cheese and nonfat dry milk prices 
were about 28 cents above support 
purchase prices, and nonfat dry milk 
prices were 16 cents above. 

Relatively strong farm milk prices are ex- 
pected to bold milk output near last year, 
although poor feed quality may make it 
difficult for milk production to respond 
quickly to rising prices. January-March 
milk production was barely above a year 
earlier, following large gains during the 
second half of 1992. 



For further information, contact: 
Richard Stillman and Agnes Perez, coor- 
dinators; Steve Reed, cattle; Leland 
Southard, hogs; Lee Christensen, Larry 
Witucki,and Milton Madison, poultry; 
Jim Miller and Sara Short, dairy. All are 
at (202)219-1285.081 



Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Larger Supplies 
Lower Fruit Prices 

Larger supplies of oranges and apples 
lowered US. fruit prices at both the 
grower and relail levels in 1992. Prices 
are expected to stay down in 1993. Mod- 
erate domestic apple demand and re- 
duced exports are adding downward 
pressure on grower prices. Increased im- 
ports are putting downward pressure on 
banana and fresh grape prices. 

• Laige orange crops in California and 
Florida pushed the U,S. average 
grower prices for all oranges 40-70 
percent bebw year-earlier levels 
during November-March. 

• A record-large apple crop in 1992 
and large stocks intended for market- 
ing in 1993 held the grower price in- 
dex for fresh apples about 20 percent 
below a year eari ier during the fall 
and winter. 

• The Consumer Price Index (CPI) for 
fresh fruit averaged 5 percent lower 
in 1992 than in 199L and wiU likely 
continue flat for a while longer be- 
cause of abundant apple supplies 
and larger imports of bananas. 

• An expected 40-percent increase in 
Florida orange juice production in 

1 992^3 will put downward pressure 
on the 1993 CPI for processed fruit. 

Less Acreage for 
Processing Vegetables 

Acreage of the five major processing 
vegetables is expected to fall in 1993 be- 
cause of declines in green peas and sweet 
com. Canning tomato acreage is ex- 
pected higher. Higher dry bean prices 
this spring are expected to nudge planted 
area above 1992 acreage. 



Toieamri 
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ECTs New Banana Regfme May Lower U.S. Price || 



I 



As ihc European Community (EC) moves toward i single iniemal market, il is har- 
monizing ihe banana import policies of its member countnes. CurrenUy, Gcmiany 
imports low-co£ibuLKighKiiialicy bananas duly free from Laiin America. OihcrH!^ 
countries impose i20-pcfceni lariffon imports ffom Latin America and favor ba- 
nanas from ''domestic* sources (CrciCi Madeira, Canary Islands, Martinique, and 
Guadeloupe) and from their former colcHiies in Africa, the Caribbean, and the Pa- 
cific (ACP)p by allowing duty-free access. 

The new banana regime, cffcciive July L 1993, will apply unifonn import regula- 
tions across the H!^. U will impose atarifTof approximately 20 percent id the first 2 
million metric tons of banana imports from Latin America. Additional imporu from 
Latin America will face i tariff of 1 70-200 pcrccnu depending upon price tmporis 
from the ACP will continue to enter duty free, up to thetr highest historic levels, but 
any imports beyond that level will be assessed duties. 

Ifigher tariffs on bananas from Latin America will mean higher prices in Germany 
and possibly other EC counu^es, and EC banana imports will likely decline under 
the new policy. In 1991, Latin America supplied 2A milbon of the 3.gS million met-" 
ric tons of bananas imported by EC countries. Most of the remainder came from the 
ACP countries and the "domestic" sources. If imports continue a: 1991 levels, 
about 400,000 tons of bananas would face the high tarifT on avcrK^uota imports. 

But if Latin American suppliers divert bananas id the U.S., Currently Its largest ex- 
port market, the U.S. supply could increase as much as 10 percent Larger supplies 
likely would lower banana prices for U.S. consumers in the second half of 1993, and] 
increase the competition faced by U,S. fruit producers. 
[Dennis Shields (202) 219^0883} 



It 



Occasional supply shortages and price 
spikes can be expected for fresh vegeta- 
bles during May due to disruptions in 
planting schedules in March when a late- 
winter storm passed through the South- 
east CoU weather and high wind 
destroyed newly planted tomatoes, pep- 
pers cucumbers, squash, and beans, forc- 
ing growers to replant in northern Florida 
and southern Georgia, and reducing yield 
potential from wind-blown plants in cen- 
tral and southern Florida. 

• This year, processors expect to con- 
tract 1 .38 million acres of the five 
major vegetable crops (snap beans, 
green peas, sweet com, cucumbers 
for pickles, and tomatoes), down 5 
percent from 1992. 

• Planted area of green peas is ex- 
pected 26 percent lower than last 
year. Overproduction and weak mar- 
ket demand have resulted in targe 
carryover from 1992. 



Processors plan to contract 15 per- 
cent more tomato acreage than last 
year but 13 percent less than in 
1991. Last year's processing tomato 
acreage dropped 25 percent because 
of apparent targe stocks and low 
prices. 



• Dry edible bean producers indicate 
plans to increase planted area by 6 
percent from 1992. Dry bean acie- 
^e fell 18 percent last year. As 
with tomatoes, intended acreage re- 
sponded to iaige stocks and low 
prices last year. 

• SweetpotatogiOwers intend to plant 
slightly iTK>re acreage this season. 
Planted acreage has remained nearly 
unchanged since 1991. 

Tobacco Growers 
To Reduce Acreage 

With smaller quotas and last season *s 
price almost matching the previous 
year's, U.S. tobacco growers have indi- 
cated they intend to reduce plantings in 
1993. Flue-cured tobacco disappeararK:e 
is expected to rise in 1992/93 b^ause of 
higher domestic use and increased ex- 
ports, while hurley disappearance is ex- 
pected to bSl due ID declining domestic 
use. 

While cigarette export volume has 
grown, domesdc consumption has 
trended downward for a number of years, 
and the decline is expected to condnue in 
1993, Proposed higher Federal excise 
taxes, if enacted, could further accelerate 
the decline in cigarette consumption. 
But at least one manufacturer has effec- 
tively cut prices on a major brand 
through the use of coupons and other 
price discounts, and other cuts may 



Growers To Plant Fewer Acres of Processing Vegetables 
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Cigarette TaxeSp Prices, & Use 

CigareUcs are taxed by all 50 stales, many local jurisdictions, and by the Federal 
govemtnent State taxes vary widely, from 2J ccnis per 20-cigaretic pack in Vir- 
ginia to 5t cents in Massachusetts. In January 1993, the Federal tax on cigarettes 
rose from 20 lo 24 cents per pack. Congress and the Administration arc currenUy 
considering a further increase. 

The Federal government began tax'mg cigarettes In 1865. ll was not until 1921 that 
lOM^a imposed the first $;tate cigarette tax. By 1940 half the states taxed cigarettes « 
and since 1970, cigarettes in all states and the District of Columbia have been sub* 
ject to taxes. 

Excise taxes are paid by manufacturers and wholesalers, but arc usually passed on to 
the consumer in the farm of higher prices. But while Cigarette taxes have increased, 
the Lix share of the consumer's price has Callcn, because prices have risen faster than I 
uuccs. According to the Tobacco Institute, the national average state and Federal tax 
component of retail cigarette prices reached atiighof 5 1.4 percent in 1966, declin- 
ing to a low of 25*6 percent in 1991, 

Is there a relationship between cigarette prices and consumpdon? Stateby state data | 
on cigarette sales tax collections suggest that per capita sales are lowest in states 
where r^cas are highest In 1991, average cigarette prices were highest — more than " 
$1.95 per pack — in Alaska, Hawaii, California, Washington, New York, and Minne- 
sota. Prices were lowest — $1,55 or less — in Indiana, Missouri. South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky. Tax collections indicate that per capita sales (popula-i 
tion 18 years and older) averaged 110 packs per year in the high-price states, and ' 
186 packs in the low-price states. 



But low cigarette sales in a particu- 
lar state do not necessarily mean 
that consumption in that state is low. 
Some cigarettes are purchased in 
lowHax states and used in high-tax 
states — New Jersey to New York, 
for example. 

The consensus of a Oumber of stud- 
ies is that cigarette consumption 
slips 2-4 percent for each 10-pcrccnt 
increase in the retail price. Bui other 
factors are also at work. Some 
smokers, for example, may maintain 
consumption levels in the face of 
higher prices by switching from 
premium lo lower priced generic 
brands. In addition, factors other 
than price, such as health concerns, 
increasing restrictfons, and declining 
social acceptance of smoking, affect 
cigarette use. 
JThomas Capehan (202) 219-0883} 



Cigarette Prices Rose» 

But Federal Tax Share 
Has Receded 




follow. These price cuts and shifts to 
lower priced brands may offset the ef- 
fects of higher taxes, 

• In early March, U.S, tobacco grow- 
ers indicated intentions to plant 
399,500 acres of flue-cured tobacco 
(down 0.5 percent from 1992) and 
300^00 acres of burley (7 percent 
less than last season). Assuming av- 
erage yields, this year's U,S, tobacco 
crop would decline about 4 percent 
from 1992's 1.68 billion pounds, 

• Domestic disappearance of flue- 
cured tobacco rose during the first 
half of the marketing year (July- 
December 1992) becaiise of strong 
export demand for cigarettes. Ex- 
ports were above year-earlier levels, 
with both Eiut)pean and Asian coun- 
ties increasing purchases. 

• Despite higher cigarette output, do- 
mestic disappearance of burley to- 
bacco in 1992/93 will likely decline 
because of increased substitution of 
foreign-grown leaf for domestic. 

• U.S, smokers used 498 billion eiga- 
rettcs in 1992, 2 percent fewer than 
in the previous year. The U,S, aver- 
age consumption for persons 18 
years and over was 2,629 cigarettes, 

Sugarbeet Acreage 
To Rise in 1993 

U,S. sugarbeet growers indicate inten- 
uons to increase the acreage planted with 
sugarbeetsin 1993. U.S. sugar output 
has risen more rapidly than consumption 
over the past 3 years, reducing demand 
for imported sugar to meet domestic 
needs. 

• Sugarbeet growers indicated inten- 
tions to boost planUngs by 2 percent 
in 1993, to 1 .46 million acres. The 
biggest increases occurred in Cali- 
fornia, where acreage increased 5 
percent, and in Michigan and Minne- 
sota, with increases of 4 percent 
each. 
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Commodity Spotligint 



• Despite the increased acreage, a re- 
turn to normal yields could resuJl in 
slighdy smaller output in 1993/94 
than ihc record 4 J million ions (raw 
value) for 1992/93. Beet sugar pro- 
duction accounted for 56 percent of 
estimated total U.S. sugar produc- 
tion in fiscal 1992/93. 

• The 1993/M output will include as 
much as 220,000 tons of sugar recov- 
^ed from beet sugar molasses using 
new reprocessing technology. 

Catfish Output To Drop, 
Other Species To Gain 

In 1993, for the first time since 1975, 
U.S. catfish production is expected to de- 
cline from the previous year, lifting farm 
prices from 10-year lows. Rapid indus- 
try growth has resulted in low catfish pro- 
ducer prices for several years. ButU.S, 
farm production of trout, tilapia, and 
salmon is expected to increase in 1993. 

• Growers' inventories of stockers and 
food-size catfish on January 1 were 
down 10 percent from a year earlier, 
and the fingerling inventory was 
down 21 percent. 

• Ijowpricesfor farm-raised trout are 
expected to persist throughout 1993 
because of higher domestic produc- 
tion, as well as market competition 
from imports of other species. 

• Ulapia output is expected to rise sub- 
stantially from the 1992 level of 9 
million pounds (live weight) as new 
facilities come on line and oihCTS ex- 
pand, 

• Outputof farm-raised salmon is ex- 
pected 10 increase modestly in 1993 
from 19 mQlion pounds in 1992 
(live weight). The farm value of 
salmon production ($55-S60 mil- 
lion) now exceeds the value of food- 
size trout ($53 million). 



• Farm -raised shrimp prodticticm in 
the U.S. has been expanding in re- 
cent yearSt although it is still small 
relative to the domestic wild catch. 

[Glenn Zepp (202) 219-0883} 



For further inromuitioiit contacts 
Dennis Shields arul Diane Benelsen, fruit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucicr, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzanell, sweeterwrs; Doyle 
Johnson. gIeenhouse^u^se^y; Vemer 
Grisc. tobacco (202) 219-0883; David 
Harvey, aquaculture; Lewrene Glascr, 
industrial crops (202) 219-0085. QS 




May Re;eases From USDA's 
Agrteuttufol Stotisttcs Board 

The following reports ore issued at 
3 p.m. Eastern time on the dotes 
shown. 
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Aquaculture: 
Lower Costs, 
Long-term 
Growtti 



Until recently, the production of 
Earm -raised fish and shellfish — 
aquacuUure — was legarded as a 
veiy minor segment of the U.S. seafood 
indusuy. But the n^le of aquaculture is 
growing, and hs production and market- 
ing techniques are evolving rapidly. 

Although wild-catch seafood dominates 
the saltwater sector, aquaculture is a ma- 
jor source of commercial Ereshwaler fish 
in the U.S. And while catfish farmtng — 
the largest segment of ihc U.S. aquacul- 
ture indusuy— is retrenching aftd- a 
period of very rapid growth, the long- 
term outlook for aquaculture calls for ex- 
panding output. 

Consumption of farm-raised seafood 
products in the U.S. has continued to 
rise, even though overall seafood con- 
sumption has declined to 14.9 pounds 
per capita in 1991 from 165 in 1987. 
This is because inflation adjusted prices 
of many farm-raised products have 
dropped, both absolutely and relabve 
to prices for comparable wild-catch 
products. Aquacijlture productivity is 
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Shrimp harms of Asia Dominate Ifrorid Growth 



L 



Global outpui of farm-raised shrimp 
rose in 1992 to an csiimaied 720,000 
metric ions (heads on), over onc-quar- 
tcr of world produciion. Most of the 
growth in farmed production in the last 
scvcraJ years has been in Asia— espe- 
cially China, Thailand, and Indonesia. 

Farm-raised shrimp operations include 
extensive, inicnsive, and semi-inten- 
sive growout systems. Tlie extensive 
method uses only shrimp that arc avail- 
able naiLirally, stocking ponds by al- 
lowing ocean water to How in when 
Ihigh concentrations of post-larvae arc 
likely to be in the water. Water quality 
is maintained by tidal action, and the 
shrimp eat food naturally present in 
'ihe pond While this is a very inexpen- 
sive method, yields from these ponds 
are low. Farmers in India and Bangla- 
desh commonly use this system. 

In sem! -intensive production systems, 
ponds arc slocked at higher densities 
and usually require aeration and some 
supplemental feeding. The added ex- 
penses for water quality management 
and feeding are normally balanced by 
higher yields than with extensive op- 
erations. These systems are common 
in China, Thailand, and Indonesia, 

In intensive systems, control and moni- 
toring of all aspects of water quality 
and feeding become more critical. 
Aeration of water is accomplished 
either by constant action of aeration 
equipment or by an oxygen injection 
system. Feeding rates aie also high, 
and in most cases, high feeding levels 
canbemaintainedonly if there is a 
way of removing wastes from the 




growing system. Intensive or super-ill* 
lensivc growing systems often use cir- 
cular tanks with center drains for waste 
removal. These systems arc found 
chiefly in Japan and Taiwan. 

While some shrimp is farmed in the 
U.S., several factors work against its 
becoming a major producer— lack of 
low<ost coastal land, high tabor costs, 
and temperate citmaic. An alternative 
that may prove valuable to the UhS. 
shrimp industry is the production of 
disease-free broodstock and dlsease- 
froc post-larvae. 




This ts important because as produc- 
tion densities have increased on 
shrimp farms in other countries, 
disease problems have accelerated. 
Moreover, disicase can spread as post- 
larvae shrimp are shipped overseas. 
U.S. scientists and growers are now 
examiiiLng the possibility of develop- 
ing populations of disease-free stocits 
that could be supplied to growers 
around the wodd. Dissemination of 
disease-free stocks would boost pro- 
duction not only by lowering mortal- 
ity but also by improving feed 
conversion rates. 
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Asian Countries Expand Market Share of U.S. Shrimp Imports 
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increasing, pulling down production 
costs and boosting sales, most likely at 
the expense of wild-catch produets. Ris- 
ing restrictions on wild-catch seafood — 
for example, the shortened halibut season 
in Alaska — will continue to make 
aquaculturc*s products more price com- 
petitive. 



The U.S. is the world's Largest seafood 
exporter and the second-largest importer, 
and aquaculUire is playing a key role in 
world seafood trade. Aquaculture im- 
ports are likely to take an ever-larger 
share of the U.S. market. For example, 
more than half of the $2 billion of shrimp 
imported by the U.S. in 1992 was farm 



raised. Fresh and frozen Adantic salmon 
now account for more than half of 
salmon imports and most is farm raised. 

The list goes on, with higher imports of 
cultured shellfish Grom Canada and New 
Zealand, and rapidly expanding imports 
from Asian and SotJth American tilapia 
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farms and China's crawfish operations. 
US. aquaculiurc exports are cunently 
small, bui some promising giDwih areas, 
such as disease-free shrimp broodsiock, 
are emerging. 

High-Value Species 
Lure Farmers 

Uncertainly about wild-catch pTt)dix;Uon 
is fueling aquaculturc growth. In 1990, 
the world commercial catch of fish, crus- 
taceans, and molliisks was estimated at 
97.2 million metric tons, a contraction of 



3 percent from 1989's record 100,3 mil- 
lion tons. Itisnotknown whether this 
drop is simply a 1-year downturn or a 
signal that wild-catch production has 
achieved its maximum level Data for 
1991 are na yet available. 

Many marine biologists believe that har* 
vesting rates in many areas have ex- 
ceeded natural replenishment rates over 
the past several years. According to the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
worldwide lotal annual catch incieased 
400 percent between 1950 and 1990. 



Although the wild catch is expected to 
continue to dominate saltwater seafood 
production, farmed production is likely 
to expand. Restrictions on wild-catch 
commerciaJ harvesting — or threats of re- 
strictions — have often spurred the devel- 
opment of aquaculturt. Examples of 
species for which tightening restrictions 
led to aquaculture production arc redfish 
and hybrid striped bass. 

As a species* commercial value in- 
creases, it attracts the interest of aquacul- 
turalists. High market values aie needed 
to cover the risks inherent in cultivating a 
new species. Some increasingly valuable 
species that are being evaluated for farm 
production are halibut, flounder, and 
btuefin tuna. 

But adaptability of a species to a cultured 
situation can also be a determinant in its 
aquaculture development. Lobster farm- 
ing, for example, has attracted consider- 
able interest, but because of lobsters' 
aggressive nature, high population densi- 
ties are not possible, so their culture is 
not economically viable. 

Catfish Production 
Putts Back 

US- cad~ish production is expected to fa& 
in 1993, according to January 1 inven* 
tory figures reported by growers. A drop 
in production would be a sharp turn* 
around The last time catfish production 
declined was in 1975, and it has climbed 
over 2 JOO percent since- 

But the long-term boom in catfish pro- 
duction, with output growing more than 
60 percent between 1987 and 1992, gave 
way lo a fall in cadlsh prices in mid- 
1991. Low prices carried through most 
of 1992. The drop in grower prices re- 
sulted in lower processor prices, and 
sales volume remained high despite a 
slowdown in the U-S, economy. But 
while total revenues for processors and 
fanners increased, pcr-pound prices were 
below producdon costs, and farmers' in- 
come from catfish sales likely fell in 
1992. 

Fxing low farm prices and income, cat- 
fish farmers cut back on pond stocking 
densities and lowered feeding rates. 
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While the number of catfish farmers fell 
20 percent in 1992, pond acreage de- 
clined only 6 percent, as many of the de- 
parting operators had small acreage or 
sold their ponds to other producers. 
Tighter supplies rcsuiting from the re- 
trenching have led to a gradual increase 
in faim-level prices. By the end of 1992, 
farm prices had risen from a trough of 58 
cents a pound to 63 cents. The upward 
trend continued through January and Feb- 
ruary 1993, when prices averaged 63 and 
67 cents a pound. 

Farm and processor catfish prices are ex- 
pected to continue increasing Farm 
prices in February were 6 percent above 
December 1992 and 20 percent higher 
than a year earlier. The extent of the 
price increase will depend on the follow- 
ing factors. 

• The consumption of catfish appears 
to be relatively price-sensitive^ and a 
small price increase in 1993 may 
reduce consumption to match the 
tighter supply. Also, growers under 
financial pressure may be eager to 
sell as much fish as possible, which 
wouid restrain price increases. 

• Thestrengthof the economic recov- 
ery will have a major impact on the 
price of catfish. The restaurant and 
food-service industries are very 
price-sensitive, and the availability 
of various substitutes is a strong 
price determinanL 

• ProccsstH-s may be able to absorb a 
portion of the expected increase in 
catfish farm prices. In 1992, grower 
prices fell faster than processor 
prices. Catfish sales will also de- 
pend on how quickly retailers pass 
through increases in wholesale 
prices. 

Trout Prices Vary 
Among States 

Tight water supplies and falling prices 
pushed down production of food-size 
trout in 1992 by 5 percent. Now that 
water supplies have recovered in the 
West, trout egg sales have jumped 45 
percent, indicating output of food-size 



Tilapia Production '^ 
fA/arms Up mi 

Vilapia, a wann-water fish native to 
■Africa* is now grown throughout the 
world. Ulapia are well suited for 
aquaculture because they can be 
grown at very high dcnshies. they 
conuact few major diseases, they 
breed easily, and their growth rate is | 
rapid, Tilapia's need for warm 
water — they die at water tempera- 
tufcs below 55 degrees Fahrcnheil — 
has been a ma}or nrstriction on U.S, 
production. 

pj-S, tilapia output is now expanding 
as numerous new facilities, many us- 
ing indoor water recirculating sys- 
tems, begin to harvest market -size 
-fishu To maintain optimal growing 
kemperalurcs, several water systems 
use goothcrmal heat« heat from waste 
wood, or heat produced for other in* 
dustrial processes. Energy from 
these sources Is sometimes available 
at liule or no cost. 
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-S. production is expected to con- 
inuc growing, and Inflation-adjusted 

CCS will likely decline. The rate 
of growth hinges on a number of 
questions. 



* How large is the domestic markc4 
for live and never-frozen tilapia? 
Domestic growers will likely have 
this market to themselves due to 
the restrictions and expense in- 
volvcd in importing live and never- 
frozen animals. 

Will domestic growers be able to 
compete effectively with foreign 
producers in the fillet markets? 

Will the lack of geographic concen- 
tration make it difficult for proces- 
sor to achieve economics of size 
and for fccdmiU operators to spe- 
cialize in tilapia feeds? 
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fish will rise substantially over the next 
year. California production in particular 
should rally. California had been the 



second-largest trout producing state until 
last year, when drought sank its output 
below Pennsylvania's, Washington's, 
and North Carolina's. 

The recession and growing competition 
from other fish species dampened trout 
prices in 1992. The average price for 
food-size fish, at 94 cents a pound* was 
down 5 percent from the previous year 
and down 18 percent from 1990. The 
price in Idaho, at only 67 cents, was the 
lowest m 5 years. Pennsylvania prices, 
while much higher than in Idaho, have 
also been falling, and were also at a 5- 
year low in 1992. An exception to the 
trend was North Carolina, where prices 
rose 7 percent. 

Producer prices for trout vary consider- 
ably from state to state because of the dif- 
ferent markets served. State average 
prices are much lower in Idaho, the larg- 
est producing siate* where most uout are 
marketed to large grocery and food- 
service chains. 

In Michigan, as in other small production 
states, direct sale to rciailers and restau- 
rants is the largest market for food-size 
trout The second-largest Michigan mar- 
ket consists of fee-ftshing operations. 
Each of these markets brings higher 
prices than the processed market Michi- 
gan's food-size fish prices average well 
over $2 per pound (174 percent greater 
than the U,S, average), and growth in pro- 
duction of food-size trout has been excep- 
tional. Although its output is relatively 
small, Michigan is the only state where 
production has grown in the last 4 years. 

New Species, 
New Technologies 

Aquaculture operations now exist in al- 
most all areas of the country and produce 
an expanding variety of species. In 
Maine, farm-raised salmon, a fiedgling 
industry 5 years ago, was worth more 
than $45 million in 1992, second only to 
wild-catch lobsters. 

Another example of rapid expansion of 
an aquaculture industry is tilapia^ a hardy 
tropical fish now being grown through- 
out the U.S, Like Maine's farm-raised 
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salmon, farm-raised lilapia was almost 
nonexistent in the U.S. 5 years ago. By 
1992, tilapia output was estimated by the 
American TilapIa Association ai 9 mil- 
lion pounds and is expected to increase 
again in 1993. The market for tilapia has 
broadened considerably from lis initial 
ethnic Asian niche to include restaurant 
use, for example. 

New aqtiacukure technologies are being 
developed to help prodtkccr^ deliver an 
improved produa to consumers. For cx- 
ample, freezing techniques that maintain 
a "fresh" taste arc in the olTing. In addi- 
tion, USDA's Agricultural Research 
Service is investigating the use of remote 
sensing to help catfish pnxiucers control 
off-flavor problems caused by algae 
buildup in ponds. 

A strengthening U.S. economy is ex- 
pected to boost seafood sales in 1993. 
Many forecasts point to 3-pcrcent growth 
in U.S. gross domestic product, and con- 
sumer incomes are expected to show 
nxKJeraie growth. As incomes rise« con- 
sumers increase food expenditutes at res- 
taurants, the prime outlet for both 
farm-raised and wild-catch seafood. 

Growth in aquaculiure demand will de- 
pend on prices of wild-catch seafood and 
competing meat and poultry products. 
Retail prices for meat and poultry de- 
clined in 1992, while fish and other sea- 
food prices rose 2.3 percent USDA 
forecasts 1993 meat and poultry supplies 
to exceed last year's recofd levels, and 
prices of meal and poultry, as well as fish 
and other seafood, are expected to be 
within 2 percent of 1992 prices. 

Growth of the aquaculUire industry may 
be slowed somewhat by environmental 
concerns about water quality and avail- 
ability, efTluem disposal, and wastewater 
treatment But production and marketing 
methods arc expected to improve, lower- 
ing costs and raising the attractiveness of 
fann-ralscd seafood to consumers. 
{Dave Harvey and Greg Gajewski (202) 
219^0085} EH 




Agribusiness 
Spans 
National 
Borders 



From giants like Food Lion and 
Pillsbury to the little-known 
Brasseirt and Lazzaroni's Bakery, 
foreign-owned companies have become a 
staple of U.S. agribusiness and a symbol 
of global expansion in foreign invest- 
ment Foreign investment in U.S. agri- 
business accelerated in the late 1980's in 
response to economic conditions in the 
U.S.J and reached nearly $39 bill ion, not 
including land, in 1991. Ehmng the same 
period, U.S. investment in agribusiness 
companies abro^ also accelerated and 
by 1991 totaled nearly $46 billion. 

While foreign trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts continues to expand globally, for- 
eign investment by international 
agribusiness companies is growing much 
faster, as companies seek to increase 
salesoftheirproducts in foreign markets 
and, in some cases, take advantage of in- 
expensive labor and technology transfer 
to increase profits. Europe and Japan be^ 
gan investiiig heavily in U.S. agribusi- 
ness in the late l980's, white the US 



stepped up investments in Canada and 
Mexico as well as in Europe during this 
period. U.S. investment in Mexico has 
more than doubled just since 1989. 

Agribusinesses cover the spectrum from 
farm to retail, and include food proces- 
sors, clothing manufacuircrs, supermar- 
kets, and restaurants, as well as 
vineyards, ranches, packing sheds« and 
feedlots. Forcign investments include 
mergers and the acquisition of already ex- 
isting businesses^ as well as the forma- 
tion of newoiterprises — "greenfield" 
invesuncnts — involving plant btiiidii^ 
and job creation. 

European Community ^C) affiliates of 
agribusiness companies employed 
120^000 persons in U.S. food-related in- 
dustries and 204,000 persons in retail in 
1991. However, because many of the in- 
vestments were acquisitions of ah-eady 
existing industries, EC investments cre- 
ated only a small numbo'of ncwjobs. 

US. & Europe: 
Reciprocal Investment 

European Community companies are the 
foremost investors in U.S. agribusiness^ 
and EC investment rose from $15 billies 
in 1987 to $25 billion in 1990, nearly 80 
percent of total foreign ^business in- 
vestment in the U.S. that year. Large EC 
investment in the U.S. partly reflects the 
reciprocal relationship between US. and 
European conglomerates in the food in- 
dustry and the concentration of the indus- 
try. Sixofthctop 50 food manufac- 
turing ftrms In the U.S. have parent com- 
panies in the EC, while U of the top 50 
EC ftrms are affiliates of US. companies. 

The top three EC investing countries are 
the United BCingdom (UK), which ac- 
counts for 43 percent of total EC invest- 
ment in U.S. agribusiness; Netherlands, 
with 29 percent; and Germany, with 8 
percent UK firms almost doubled their 
invesunent in U^. agribusiness between 
1987 and 1990, and accounicd for most 
of the EC growth. The largest single 
food industry purchase in recent times, 
for example, was the acquisition of 
Pillsbury in 1989 for $5.8 billion by 
Grand Metropolitan, a UK food proces- 
sing company. 
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Large European companies outside the 
EC, Including Switzerland's Nestle and 
Jacobs Suchard, are also major holders of 
U.S. agribusiness assets. The six Euro- 
pean-based food firms among the top 50 
in the U.S. are: Nestle (based in Switzer- 
land); Unilever (UK and Netherlands); 
Gruppo Femizzi (Italy); and Grand Met- 
ropolitan, United Biscuits, and Allied 
Lyons (all based in the UK). 

Food processors accounted for 70 per- 
cent of total EC agribusiness investment 
in 1990j followed by supermarkets and 
other food stores (8 percent of the total), 
and textile products and apparel compa- 
nies (7 percent). Farm machinery nrms, 
food wholesalers, restaurants, and farms 
each accounted for less than 5 percent of 
the total. The following are examples of 
agribusiness firms owned by EC Interests. 

• Foorf ;?rt?c«sars inctiKJePillsbury* 
Ragu Food Company, Purina Mills, 
and Duikee French Foods. Central 
Soya, the largest soybean processing 
company in the U.S., is owned by 
Gruppo Ferruzzii a conglomerate 
based in Italy. 

• Textile and apparel manufacturers 
include Benneton USA, Carleton 
Woolen Mills, and J.W. Morgan 
Knitting MiUs, 



• Sa/^frmoi-A^rs include A&P (ranked 
4th in sales in the U.S.), Albertson's 
(ranked 5th), Food Lion (10th), and 
Ahold (13th). 

• irfs£afmin££ include Pillsbury's 
Burger King, Dunkin Donuts, 
Hardccs/Roy Rogers, and other fast- 
food Hrms. Bice Restaurant in New 
York City is among a number of de- 
luxe dining establishments owned 
by foreign investors. 

• Wineries owned by EC interests, 
and concentrated in California's 
Napa Valley, itKlude Mont La Salle 
Vineyards, Almaden Vineyards, 
Christian Brothers Winery, Clos 
Dubois Wines, Simi Winery, and 
Domaine Cameros. 

EC companies in the late l980*s favored 
merges and acquisitions rather than the 
establishment of new enterprises. The 
latter type of investment would result in 
more job creation in the U.S. Most of 
the new enterprises that have been 
formed are producing European-brand 
food items like cookies and biscuits, yo- 
gurt, cheeses, prepared spagheui sauces, 
and candy bars. Development of these 
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products has added to employment as 
we] I as to the diversity of foods available 
to U.S. consumers. 

The late-1980'sexpansion of European 
companies' investment in the U.S. re- 
flected the buildup of savings in the EC. 
The high rates of return on U.S. invest- 
ments from the depreciated dollar^ and 
very high interest rates, auracted capital 
to the U_S. The U.S. business climate 
was also conducive to foreign direct in- 
vestment, as many states actively pur- 
sued investment from abroad as a means 
of creating jobs where the employment 
base had shrunk. 

Many European multinationals also ex- 
panded during this period to increase 
sales in prospective markets; only a few 
food aiHl agricultural products of EC sub- 
sidiaries art expcHied back to EC coun- 
tries. The U.S. has also been a stable 
place to invest and has offered many op- 
portunities for diversifying investments. 

Japanese Investors 
Building Specialized Plants 

Japan's corporate investment in U.S. 
agribusiness doubled between 1986 and 
1990, to $1.8 billion, but the rate of in- 
vestment has been slowing down since 
then. Japanese firms are now the fourth- 
largest U.S. investor, after firms from the 
EC's United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
and Germany. The rapid growth in Ja- 
pan 's investment during the late l980's 
mirrored the rapid growth in Japan's 
trade surplus. U.S. agribusiness is only 
one sector in which Japan invested. 

While the favorable business climate in 
the U.S. was the key variable in Japanese 
firms' investment expansion, other fac- 
tors also pi^ed a role. The devaluation 
of the dollar with respect to the yen made 
U.S. production costs competitive with 
Japan's. Also, some of the U.S.-Japan 
trade agreements during this period en- 
hanced foreign investment. For example, 
the 1988 U.S.-Japan Beef and Citrus Un- 
do-standing opened the Japanese impon 
market to these products. Japanese and 
American businessmen saw this as an op- 
ponunity to invest in ranches, feedlots, 
meat processing facilities, citrus packing 
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Foreign Londownership Is Small & Static 
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Foreign invcstmcniinU.S, agricuk 
Ltiral land was valued at slightly over 
$11 billion in 1991. Foreign per- 
sons — individuals, govcmmcnis, cor- 
pOTHiions. partnerships, institutions, 
associations, and other entities — re- 
ported that they owned 14.8 million 
acres, or slightly more than 1 percent 
of privately owned U.S. agricultural 
*_ir^d (farm and forest land) as of De- 
cember 3l, 1991. This proportion 
has held fairly steady since 1981. 
The 1991 figure is a 3-perccnt in- 
crease (419,474 acres) from a year 
earlier* 

Forest land accounts for 49 percent 
of all foreign-owned acreage, crop- 
land for 17 percent, pasture and other 
agricultural land 31 percent, and non- 
agricultural land 3 percent 

Corporations own 73 percent of ihc 
acreage; partnerships, 19 percent; 
and individuals, 6 percent. The re- 
maining 2 percent is held by estates, 
trusts, institutions* associations, and 
others. 

More than half of the foreign -held 
acreage (53 percent) is owned by 
U.S. corporations in which foreign 
persons have a significant interest or 
substantial control. The remaining 
47 percent was reported as held by 
foreign persons na affiliated with 
a U.S. corporation. 



Foreign persons firom Canada, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
SwitzerlaiKl, Netherlands Antilles, 
and Mexico account for 73 percent of 
the foreign-held acreage. Foreign 
persons from Japan own only 3 per- 
ceni of the forcign-owncd acr^s. 

These findings arc based on analysis 
of reports submitted by foreign inves- 
tors lo the U.S. Depanmeni of Agri- 
culture under the Agricultural 
Foreign bvestment Disclosure Act 
of 1978. 



While many states actively encour- 
age foreign agribusiness investors, 
the ownersh ip of agricultural land 
generates a different response. The 
Federal government limits its regula- 
tion to reporting requirements. But 
twenty-eight states have some type of 
law limiting foreign landwnership in 
various ways, from outright prohibi- 
tion. 10 acreage or time limitations, 
to reporting requirements similar lo 
Fcdo^ legislation. 
iPeter DeBraal {202) 219-0425} 
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sheds, and fruit juice processing facilities 
that would ejtpon their products to Japan. 

U.S. import quotas for products like tex- 
tiles also played a role in Japan's invest- 
ment expansion. In bilateral trade, the 
U.S. exported couon lo Japan, and Japa- 
nese textile companies exported clothing 
back to the U.S. Now many Japanese 
companies avoid the quota by operating 
mills in the Southeastern U.S. and in 
California. 



Japan's role as a food deficit country is 
the underpinning for another key differ- 
ence between the EC and Japanese invest- 
ment patterns — Japanese companies 
export many products from U.S. affili- 
ates back to Japan. Imported food ac- 
counts for nearly half the calories in the 
Japanese diet, and much of the food pro- 
duced in J^)anese^wned food proces- 
sing plants in the U.S. is for expon to 
Japan. The following are examples: 



• Japan€Se*owned slaughterhouses 
expert 15-20 percent of their U.S. 
beefexports to Japan, mostly on 
Japanese-Owned vessels. When the 
Japanese market for U.S. beef did 
not increase as rapidly as anticipated 
in 1990 because of large stocks of 
beef in Japan, some of the beef re- 
mained in the U.S. 

• Japanese*owned packinghouses 
handle citms and f^iines that are ex- 
ported to Japan. 
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• Japanese-owned fisheries account 
for nearly 80 pcfcent of ihc fisheries 
in AlaskBi and process fish for ex- 
port to Japanese consumers. 

• Japanese-owned grain storage fa- 
cilities in Montana and Louisiana 
handle U.S.-produced grain which is 
ihen shipped to Japan; Japanese trad- 
ing companies based in Portland, 
Oregon and the Gulf states arrange 
shipping to Japan. 

Japanese ethnic foods produced in the 
U.S. are also finding a larger market 
here. While some foods and beverages, 
like sake, a Japanese wine, are served pri- 
marily in Japanese restaurants, others are 
finding their way into mainstream mar- 
kets. Nissin Foods, the original producer 
of ramen noodles in the U.S., accounts 
for 20 percent of the dried soups con- 
sumed in the U.S. Kikkoman.alarge 
Japanese-based food processor, produces 
soy sauce and related condiments for the 
mainstream U.S. consumer market 

While most Japanese agribusiness invest- 
ments in the U.S. are in food processing 
companies, supermarkets and restaurants 
are also among the investment oudets. 
In 1990, Japan's Ito-Yocado Corporation 
purchased a majority interest in South- 
land Corporation, the top convenience 
store chain in the U.S., and has also in- 
vested in smaller retail chains. Japanese 
companies have taken an active role in 
the restaurant and food-service indus- 
tries, particularly those associated with 
airiines and hotels. 

Most Japanese corporations have invest- 
ments in existing U.S. plants, but appear 
to be more inclined than EC firms to in- 
vest in new industries and plants. The 
Japanese have built plants in the US. to 
produce ramen noodles, sake, TV din- 
ners, soy sauces, and other Japanese food 
products, creating new jobs in the U.S. 
food industry. 

U.S. Investments 
Open New Markets 

us. investment in foreign agribusiness 
balances the investments of foreign com- 
panies here. U.S. investment in agribusi- 



ness abroad measured $46 billion in 
1991 , including $17 billion in other coun- 
tries* food industries, higher than the $39 
billion of foreign agribusiness invest- 
ment in the U.S. 

The U.S. has invested in agribusiness 
abroad for decades and is the world's 
largest foreign investor. In the food sec- 
tcH'^ many mulUnatJonal processing com- 
panies expanded abroad to develop new 
maricets for their prcducts and to cut pro- 
duction costs. Campbell's Soup, Kel- 
logg* Si and General Mills are among the 
U.S. -owned food companies that ex- 
panded into foreign countries for these 
reasons. 

The European Community is the largest 
host region for U.S. agribusiness invest- 
ment abroadi and investment there stood 
at $12 billion in 1990. ThetopECcoun- 
trics for U.S. agribusiness invesunent are 
the UK and the Netherlands, parallel 
with the top investors here aiul reflecting 
the intertwined nature of U.S-Huropean 
investment. The leading countries for 
U.S. global agribusiness in 1990 were 
Canada ($4.4 billion), the UK ($3 bU- 
lion), the Netherlands ($2 billion), Japan 



($1.9 billion), Australia ($1-7 billion), 
Brazil ($1.1 billion), and Mexico ($1 
billion). 

A current trend in U.S. agribusiness in- 
vestment abroad is the rapid expansion 
of U.S. ^t-food chains around the 
world. McDonald's, for example, re- 
cently announced plans to open almost 
1 ,000 new restaiuants a year by 1994 or 
1995, many in foreign countries. In 
1990, McDonald'shad 11,803 restau- 
rants, 3^7 in other countries. 

After stalling for many years, U.S. invest- 
ment in Mexico's food industry has 
picked up. Mexico is now the seventh- 
largest host country for U.S. agribusiness 
investment. U.S. companies had in- 
vested in Mexico's agribusiness in the 
1 960's, but cut back sharply during the 
1970's when the investment climate in 
Mexico became restrictive. 

Mexico's privatization efforts benefited 
other sectors more than agribusiness. 
However, current libeiHlization of for- 
eign investment laws since 1989 is en- 
couraging U.S. agribusiness investment. 
Mexico's grain milling and beverage in- 
dustries are major sectors receiving con- 
siderable U.S. investment 



U.S. Agribusiness Investment Abroad Slightly Exceeds 
Foreign Investment Here 




1987 

Exdudes agricultural land. 
Source" U.S. Deparlmenn of CommeTca. Survey of Curr&nr Business. 
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U.S. Trade Indicators 
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The U.S. has also increased investment 
in Mexico's fresh tomato and other fresh 
vegetable industries as a means of extend- 
ing the season for availabiliiy of these 
products to US. ccxisumers, and to take 
advantage of lower land, labor, and water 
costs in Mexico. US. investors usually 
held a minority interest in land, or built 
packing sheds and provided harvesting, 
packing, cooling equipment, and boxes 
to Mexican growers under various con- 
tracting anangements. 

Global Expansion 
To Continue 

High levels of EC and Japanese savings 
and high rates of return on investments in 
theU-S. — due to high interest rates and 
the dollar's depreciation — were key rea- 
sons the U.S. became a host country for 
foreign invesunent in the late 1980's. 
Many devel(q>ed countries are now fac- 
ing recession and Germany is investing 
heavily in its eastem states, while in the 
U.S., interest rates have dropped and at- 
tempts arc being made to reduce the defi- 
cit These changing macrocconomic 
conditions will likely curb the rate of for- 
eign agribusiness investment in the U S^ 
during the 1990's. 

However, U.S.-£uropean agribusiness in- 
vestment and two-way investments with, 
other countries, especially in the food in- 
dustry, arc likely to become even more 
entrenched as cmsumer^ are exposed to 
an increasing variety of food products 
and services. From a global perspective, 
freer trade and investment permit a more 
efficient use of labor and C£q)ital re- 
sources, and can create jobs and provide 
capital in host countries. 
{Chris Boiling (202) 219-0668] ffi] 




Will Farm 
Interest Rates 
Change 
Course? 



Farm interest rates are expected to 
continue their downward trend In 
the first half of 1993 before head- 
ing slightly upward in the second half 
and rising modestly in 1994. 

In the first 6 months of 1993, low infla- 
tion, modest economic growth, and ongo- 
ing efiforts to reduce the relative 
dependence on debt financing should 
moderate growth in money and credit de- 
mand and keep interest rales low in gen* 
eral. But further economic expansion 
later in the year and especially in 1994 
will likely put slight upward pressure on 
interest rates, though they will remain 
low by recent historical standards. 

For the year 1993, interest rates cm farm 
loans are expected to be slightly below 
last year's. Favorable credit conditions 
in the U.S. economy have led to low in- 
terest rates for farm loans. Modest eco- 
nomic growth, excess capacity in labor 
and produa markets, falling foreign inter- 
est rales, a recent drop in the demand for 



money, and expectations of contintied 
low inflation and of reduced government 
borrowing have put downward pressure 
on interest rates in general. 

Between late January and late March 
1993, long-term Treasury bond yields 
dropped to their lowest level since 1974, 
declining over 30 basis points (hun- 
dredths of a percent). Yields on short- 
term Treasury bills, which are below 
long-term rates, have been stable. 

The fall in intermediate- and long-term 
interest rates has put downward pressure 
on farm loan rates by reducing the inter- 
est paid on funds deposited in commer- 
cial banks — the largest source of farm 
credit— and by reducing lenders* antici- 
pated returns on alternative financial in- 
vestments. MoiBover, the falling interest 
rates, by making exisdng higher rate 
loans more valuable, have made more 
money available for lending. 

Rates on short-term nonreal estate fann 
loans at commercial banks are likely to 
remain stable or fall slightly during the 
remainder of first-half 1993. With loan 
demand weak, commercial banks during 
the past few months reduced the interest 
they pay on short-term deposits of funds. 
The lower cost of funds has and will con- 
tinue to lower the rates for short-tOTn 
farm loans, especially at small banks. 
Rates for longer-term farm mortgages are 
expected to fall because of the lower cost 
of bank funds and because of lower re- 
turns on nonfarm long-term assets that 
compete with farm mortgages. 

Many forecasters expect the interest rate 
picture to change slightly in late 1993 
and into 1994, with continued economk 
expansion mildly pushing up interest 
rates. Farm loan rates may rise, but by 
less than half a percentage point Most 
of the increase in interest rates is ex- 
pected to be real, and not the result of in- 
flation. When general interest rates rise, 
farm lenders' cost of ftinds and their re- 
turns on alternative invesunents rise, edg- 
ing up rates to &rm borrowers. And as 
bankers and regulators continue lo be 
concerned about the quabty of farm 
loans, lending premiums on low-grade or 
especially risky farm loans will likely re- 
main high. 
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Rates charged on farm loans by nonbank 
lenders— ihe Farm Credit System (PCS), 
life msurance companies^ and individu- 
als — are expccicd to move upward as 
well in second-half 1993 and in 1994. 
The FCS raises funds in the debt markets 
of the broader economy, and in order to 
pay operating expenses and generate re- 
turns for its stockholders, the FCS must 
earn market returns on its loans. 

Likewise, returns earned on faim mort- 
gage loans made by life instirance compa- 
nies must be comparable to Eliose eamol 
on competing assets, such as common 
stocks and bonds, after adjusting for diT- 
ferences in risk. As nonagricultural asset 
returns rise, on a risk-adjusted basis, agri- 
cultural loan rates will follow. 

Balancing Act: Asset vs. 
Liability Terms 

A rise in market interest rates in an eco- 
nomic uptum would increase lenders' 
revenues from new loans, but it would 
also increase their costs. The ability to 
respond lo new interest rates can take 
longer for one lender than for another, 
depending on the relative maturities of 



their assets (for example, loans made) 
and liabilities (obligations to depositors 
or bond holders). 

The maturities mix of a lender's assets 
and liabilities is critical to managing in- 
terest rate risk. When rates are expected 
to rise, lenders normally issue liabilities 
with maturities exceeding the average 
maturity of their assets. Lenders' costs — 
what they pay on liabilities — will then be 
locked in at the lower interest rates, and 
revenues will be adjusted upward when 
rates rise as predicted, old loans expire, 
and new loans are issued at higher rates. 
If rates decline instead of rise when lend- 
ers* liabilities are relatively long term, as- 
set raums would decline more quickly 
than liability costs and lendo- profits 
would be squeezed. 

According to a University of llHnois 
study, the average farm bank balances 
its intcrest-rate-sensitjve assets and 
liabilities so that it is insulated from the 
risk of unanbcipated changes in interest 
rates. In other words> the dollar valueof 
the average farm bank's interest-sensitive 
liabilities equals that of its interest- 
sensitive assets. Assets and liabilities 



Farm Interest Pates Reach a 10-yeaf Low in 1993 
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that can eiih^ mature or be repriced dur- 
ing a particular time period are consid- 
ered interest rate sensitive. 

Loan pricing policies also vary from one 
farm lender to another. Small rural 
banks typically favor average-cost pnic- 
ing, which bases loan rales to farmers on 
the average interest rate on a lender's to- 
tal outstanding debt. Larger commercial 
banks have favored marginal-cost pric- 
ing, basing loan rates on the cost of new 
debt lo lenders. 

When rates ckcline, as they have re- 
cently, lenders that give greater weight 
to the marginal cost of funds are at an ad- 
vanta^. This helps explain why large 
commercial banks have been able to of- 
fer lower rates to farmeis. If rates begin 
increasing in the second half of 1993, the 
spread between average-cost loan rates 
and maiginal-cost rates wiH narmw. 
Average-cost lenders (smaller banks) 
should make more loans. 

A Time To Borrow? 

With farm interest rates still low com- 
pared with recent trends, but with a mild 
increase anticipated, borrowers may be 
considering whether to refinance existing 
debts. Refinancing may involve reduc- 
ing the interest rate on a loan or shorten- 
ing a loan term — from 30 to 15 years, for 
example. A reduced interest rate may 
mean smaller loan payments to a farm 
borrower; a shorter loan term would al- 
low a borrower to build equity more rap- 
idly and thus decrease total interest paid 
on a loan. 

Despite current favorable int^est rates, 
farm borrowers face several obstacles lo 
refinancing. Among them are the possi- 
bility of a decline in real estate values 
since the loan was originally made, tax 
considerations, attorney's fees, appraisal 
and loan application fees, and closing 
charges. 

Some farm borrowers might consider 
Switching from variable- to fixed-rate 
loans. Traditional long-term fixed-rate 
loans place the risk of rising interest rates 
on lenders while giving farmers the op- 
tion of refinancing if interest rates de- 
cline. Variable-rate loans shift the risk 
of unanticipated rises in intraest rates 
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from ihe lender lo ihc farmer, through pe- 
riodic changes in the loan's rate to reflect 
movenients in market interest rales. Not 
all of the risk of rising interest rates is 
borne by fanners, since variable-rate 
loans increase the possibility of farmer 
default when interest rates move up. 
Fanners who opt for variable rate loans 
may also consider an interest rale cap. 

Farmers considering expanding their op- 
erations should note that farmland pices 
generally move in the opposite direction 
of interest rates. This is because assets 
such as fannland decline if the future in* 
come that could be earned on them is dis- 
counted by higher interest rates. 

For farmers who borrow in order to fi- 
nance the purchase of machinery and 
other assets essential to farm production, 
interest expenses are a significant share 
of total cost With interest rates expected 
to increase, raising the cost of borrowing 
capital to finance farm assets, farmers 
may benefit by financing purchases now 
rather than later. Farmers making bor- 
rowing decisions in this period will also 
be considering their expectations of in- 
come, as well as possible changes in in- 
vestment tax credits. 
[Ted Covey (202) 219-0892 and Paul 
Sundell (202) 219-0782} QS 





Impacts of 
Delaney 
Clause 
Court Ruling 



A recent Supreme Court decision 
could affect the use of four pesti- 
cides which are specified in the 
ruling* The U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) announced diat the 
use of at least 28 more pesticides, many 
of which are commonly applied in agri- 
cultural production, also could be affect- 
ed by the decision. The February ruling 
confirmed that the Delaney Clause, 
which requires a zero-risk standard for 
carcinogenic pesticides that concentrate 
during processing, must be interpreted 
literally. Under the ruling, EPA would 
have to forbid use and disuibution of 
such chemicals. 

The Delaney Cause, contained in the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cbsmetic Act 
(FDCA), is among the Federal laws gov- 
^ning EPA's approval of applications 
for pesticide registration. Much of the 
legislation invoked by EPA in regulating 
pesticides provides for weighing eco- 
nomic benefits of pesticides against their 
health and enviionmental risks. Carcino- 
genic pesticides — those found to cause 



cancer in humans or animals — may be 
registered for most uses if the benefits 
are substantia] and the risks negligible. 
But the Delaney Clause requires that a 
certain group of carcinogenic pesti- 
cides — those that concentrate during 
processing — must meet a zero-risk 
standard. 

The lawsuit diat led to the recent court 
decision was prompted by EPA's Octo- 
ber 1988 announcement that it inierprets 
the Delaney Clause as permitting a negli- 
gible-risk (de minimis) rather than a zero- 
risk standard. In e£Fectt EPA annottnced 
that it could allow very small cancer 
risks, instead of removing all possibility 
of cancer risk from exposure to pesti* 
cidcs- The announcement came on the 
heels of an EPA-commissioned report on 
the Delaney Clause by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, indicating that the use 
of a consistent, negligible-risk standard 
for both raw and processed foods coukl 
reduce dietary risk from pesticide resi- 
dues. 

EPA's application of the ^ minimis ex- 
ception to the Delaney Clause was chal- 
lenged in coun by the stale of C^fomia, 
the Natural Resources Defense Council, 
Public Citizen, the AFL-CIO, and several 
individuals. In July 1992 the 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the challenge. 
Two months later, the court denied a Jus- 
tice Department petition for a rehearing. 
In February 1993. the U.S. Supreme 
Court declined to review the Court of 
Appeals ruling. 

The Supreme Court decision implies that 
many uses of the 32 chemicals in ques- 
tion coukl become illegal. Registration 
could be revoked on additional chemicals 
if new and more powerfiil scientific stud- 
ies detect carcinogenicity. 

The only remaining avenue for EPA to 
implement a negligible-risk standard is 
through a change in Federal law. In the 
previous Congress — the 102nd — several 
bills were introduced which would apply 
consistent and negligible-risk standards 
to all pesticides, including those that are 
carxxr^ausing and that conccntiaie. 
None of these bills was adopted, but two 
have been reintroduced in the 103rd 
Congress. 
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rWhfch Crops Could Be Affected by Delaney Ruling? 



EPA identified th« Idtowing list ol crops and pesbcides on February 
The release of the list does not affect the regulatofy status of any o< 



2t 1993 as pot»ntiaJty affected by a stnd ioterpretabon of the Deianey 
the pesbckiesor uses listed 
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Fresh & Processed Foods: 
The Policy of Linkage 

Before a pesiicide can be used in the 
U.S., ii must be registered under the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenii- 
cide Aa (FIFRA), the principal 
legislation governing pesticides. Regis* 
uations prescribe conditions for pesticide 
use: sites (such as specific crops or live- 
stock) on which pesticides can be ap- 
plied; methods of use; and locations of 
use (such as distance from rivers and 
streams). 

While FIFRA and its amendments arc en- 
vironmental laws, legislation addressing 
the safety of the food supply also influ- 
ences pesticide registrations. The 1954 
Miller Amendment to the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmelic Act requires that a 
maximum permissible level (tolerance) 
be established for pesticide residues in 
foods and animal feed. 

In 1958, Congress enacted the Food Ad- 
ditives Amendment to the FDCA to regu- 
late pesticide residues in processed 
foods. The amendment requires that if a 
pesticide residue in a processed food ex- 
ceeds a tolcratKC established for the raw 
commodity, a tolerance must be estab- 
lished for the pesticide in the processed 
food as well. 

These statutory provisions have re- 
mained essentially unchanged, and EPA 
is responsible for establishing tolerances 
under FDCA. FIFRA and FDCA are 
linked because EPA will not approve an 
application for registiation until toler- 
ances are established. Since the 1972 FI- 
FRA amendments, both FIFRA and most 
provisions of FDCA have provided for 
weighing economic benefits of pesticides 
against their health and environmental 
risks. 

However, the Dclaney Clause of FDCA, 
named after its principal Congressional 
sponsor, flatly prohibits any food addi- 
tive that has been found to induce cancer 
in humans or animals, no matter how 
small the risk. Akey application of the 
Delaney Clause occurs when a raw agri- 
cultural product contains residues of a 



pesticide that concentrates during proc- 
essing. If the concentiating pesticide is 
cancer-causing to any extent, the De- 
laney Clause prohibits its use at any 
level 

Complicating the picture is EPA's unwill* 
ingness to grant a tolerance for pesticides 
on a raw product when it is unable to 
grant a tolerance for the processed prod- 
uct. EPA's uncertainty on whether a raw 
product will be processed has magnified 
the scope of the Delaney Clause — as 
many raw products are simply assumed 
to be destined for processing. 

Several groups representing producers 
and food processors have challenged the 
linkage between tolerances on raw and 
processed commodities. The groups in- 
clude the National Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, the Florida Fniit 
and Vegetable Association, the North- 
west Horticultural Council, and the West- 
ern Growers Association. 

If the petidon is successful, cancellation 
of tolerances for residues on processed 
products would not automatically lead to 
cancellation of tolerances for the corre- 
sponding raw commodities. This would 
significantly limit the impact of enforc- 
ing a literal interpretation of the Delaney 
Clause. For example, if the linkage pol- 
icy is reversed, the cancellation of toler- 
ances of several fungicides used in raisin 
production would not necessarily affect 
the fresh grape market. 

Delaney Chemicals 
Critical for Some Crops. . . 

EPA indicates that 32 pesticides could 
have some registrations canceled as a re* 
suit of the recent court decision. Since 
EPA*s current policy links raw and pro- 
cessed food tolerances, the list includes 
some pesticide rcgisu^tions for raw com- 
modities which would be canceled if the 
associated processed commodity toler- 
ances wex canceled. Commodities af- 
fected include 29 raw agricultural 
commodities, 4 of which are mainly im- 
ported. In addidon, three uses could be 
banned which have no associated raw ag* 
ricultural commodity tolerance. 



Delaney Clause chemicals are registered 
for use on a wide variety of fruit, vegeta- 
ble, specialty, and field cr(H>S' Many of 
these crops either do not rely heavily on 
Delaney chemicals for producuon or 
have effective pest control substitutes 
available, and will be litde affected by 
the loss of £>elaney Clause chemicals. 
But for crops whose production depends 
heavily on the availability of £>elaney 
Clause chemicals, the markets could be 
seriously affected by this decision. 

The producdon of hops, for example, 
could be seriously affected by the De- 
laney Clause ruling. Loss of a single 
pesticide, propargtte, could reduce pro- 
duction 59 percent and reduce product 
quality substandally, according to a 1992 
USDA economic impact study. Enforc- 
ing the Delaney Clause could reduce 
profitability of hc^s producdon so that 
many growers would be unable to con- 
tinue their current operations. 

Regional differences in pest problems 
will exacerbate the unequal mix of bene- 
fits and costs across the agricultural sec* 
tor. Farmers facing few pest problems, 
and therefore with few reasons to use the 
pesticides on the Delaney Clause list, 
will not lose as much as those with fine- 
quent and severe pest problems. 

Eastern apple production, for example, 
exists now largely because fungicides 
have been developed to minimize disease 
losses. A 1991 USDA study of fungicide 
benefits concluded that apple production 
in the eastern slates would not be com- 
mercially viable without fiingicides be- 
cause several uncontrolled diseases could 
each cause yield losses approaching 90 
percent. The Dclaney Clause list of pos- 
sible registration cancellations includes 
die commonly used fungicides. One of 
diese fungicides, Captan, is used on over 
90 percent of the apple acreage in the 
eastern states, and most Captan alterna- 
tives are also on the list Since eastern 
slates account for over 40 percent of U.S 
production, yield reductions in these 
states could significandy increase prices 
to consumers. 
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Production losses are likely to coniinue 
for many years, until new technologies 
for pest control arc researched, envel- 
oped, maiketed, and successfully 
adopted by apple farmers. Thus, enforce- 
ment of the Dclaney Clause could af- 
fectmore than cunefit apple p'oduction. 
The asset values of casLcm apple farms 
could fatl< Mostof the value of these 
farms is in the orchaids, which take 
many years lo reach full f^oductivity; the 
ruiaJ land underneath the orchards is not 
the main source of farm value. As pesi 
pressure diminishes productivity^ the 
value of the capital in orchards will fall. 

Complicating the regional disparity of 
impacts, some farmers may benefit if 
their competition in other regions loses 
Crops to pests. In the western states, 
farmers only infrequently apply fungi- 
cide Deatments, and do not use many of 
the fungicides on the Delancy Clause list. 
Thus, wesion apple producers are likely 
to benefit from the price increase result- 
ing from eastern apple producers' yield 
losses- 

. . . But Impacts Would Be 
Negligible for Others 

For many crops, the aggregate impacts 
are likely to be negligible. When there is 
no evidence that farmers use the pesti- 
cides on the Delaney Clause list, it is 
likely other pesticides are less expensive 
or provide more effective pest control. If 
application of the Dclaney Clause can- 
cels pesticide registrations for sorghum, 
soybeans, sugarbeets^ sunflowers, rye, to- 
matoes, figs, rice, and wheat, the impacts 
on farmers will likely be uniformly 
small, because the pesticides either are 



not used or are used on very small acre- 
age. Impacts on consumers will there- 
fore be almost zero. 

Whether farmers' losses are significant 
or negligible in the aggregate is a matter 
of perspecLive. A recent USDA study of 
pesticide re|;ulations indicates that en- 
forcing the Delaney Clause wQl reduce 
cotton farmers' income $30 million. 
Among the impacts of the four cotton 
pesticide registrations that could be can- 
celed, loss of the insecticide acephate is 
estimated lo reduce farmers' income by 
$28 million, and loss of the growth regu- 
lator dimethipin would reduce income $2 
million. 

Given the size of the cotton industry, 
with sales of $5.8 billion in 1990, a $30- 
mjltion loss is not likely lo change the in- 
centives to produce cotton. However, the 
$51 million hops produce^ could lose is 
equivalent to about 60 percent of the 
farm value of production. 

Even Widespread use of Delaney Clause 
chemicals {k)es not necessarily imply that 
significant economic dislocations will fol- 
low registration cancellation. For exam- 
ple, almost all com seed is treated with 
the fungicide Captan. However^ plant pa- 
thologists have reported that alternate 
pesticide treaunents for com are equally 
effective. Seed treaunents require so lit- 
tle of the pesticide that even if the alterna- 
tives were 25 percent higher in price, 
com and soybean prices would move no 
more than 3 cents per bushel, acccnding 
to a 1986 study by USDA's Economic 
Research Service. The result that could 
occur is that some farmers would have to 
change seed handling practices to pre- 
vent contact dem:iatitis. 



Uncertainties Remain 

The economic effects on some crops — 
grapes, citrus, barley, mint, oats, plums, 
and potatoes — are uncertain. An uneven 
pattern of regional costs and benefits will 
likely result for some of these commodi- 
ties, if pesticides on the Delaney Clause 
list lose registrations. 

Also, crop losses and resulting rises in 
food and fiber prices associated with the 
loss of Delaney Clause chemicals will af- 
fect consumers. A legitimate question is 
whether consumers are buying increased 
safety through pesticide regulations and 
whether the protection matches the cost. 

Whether consumers enjoy net benefits 
from banning a low-risk carcinogenic 
pesticide depends on which pest control 
measures farmers substitute. The De- 
laney Clause forces regulatoi^ to make 
decisions based on only one type of risk 
raised by pesticide use, ignoring, for ex- 
ample, issues of acute toxicity, birth 
defects, farmworker safety, and environ- 
mental damage. This raises the possibil- 
ity that subsuiuie pesticides will cause 
other hazards and a net decrease in safety. 

In addition, suict interpretation of the 
Delaney Clause raises an uncertainty for 
international u^adc. The zero-risk inter- 
pietaiion of Delaney may be inconsistent 
with the developing system of global pes- 
ticide standards under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Ttade. 
{Fred Kuchler and Kaiherine Ralston 
(202)219^0462} m 




New from USDA's Economic Research Service 

CALL-ERS 

CALL-ERS is a new electronic bulletin board ser^^ice available 
free to users of ERS information and data. Use CALL-ERS to: 

• Download timely situation and outlook summaries 

• Download selected situation and outlook tables as electronic 
spreadsheets. 

• Download samples of electronic data products. 

• Stay informed about new reports and data products from ERS. 

Shop our on-line catalog 
for periodicals, reports, vid- 
eos, and data products. 

CALL-ERS supports 
1200 and 2400 baud com- 
munications (N,8,1) on 
1-800-821-6229 and 
1-202-219-0377. 

Call from your 
computer today! 
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Produce Marketing & 
Distribution in l\/lexico 



Shoppers and uaders stepping into Mexico City's Central 
dc Abastos enter one of the world's largest wholesale 
markets in one of its most populous, fastest growing cit- 
ies. Kiwis, apples, and a variety of other imports arc among the 
137 types of fruits and vegetables sold in this massive, modem 
facility. The broad selection of produce items, including the 
wide array of imported fruits and vegetables, mim^ fundamen- 
tal changes in Mexico's economy andpopuJauon,as wellas 
greater access for U.S. produce exports and invcstinenL 

Following MexkM*s severe economic crisis in the early 1980's. 
the government has attempted to impn^ve agricultural incen- 
tives, reform public-sector agricultural operations, and foster 
conditions for sustained agricuJlural growth. Government agri- 
cultural enterprises — in crop production, mariceting, irrigation, 
seeds, and finance — have been privatized or resinictured 
through a process of mergers, liquidation, and sales. The re- 
forms, still in progress, have already helped generate a strong 
economic recovery and have stimulated private investment in 
agrkuliural production, including the fruit and vegetable 
industry, 

Mexico's population. 89 million in 1992, has been growing 
rapidly for decades, and is concentrated increasingly in Mexico 
City, Guadalajara, Monterrey, and other large cities. Over a 
quarter of the country's population resides in Mexico City 
alone. Population growth in Mexico has recently slowed to 
about 2 percent annually, but is still higher than in most other 
countries. More than 70 percent of Mexicans live in urban 



areas now, about the same proportion as in theU.S., but up 
from barely over half the population in I960* Mexico's popula- 
tion will likely surpass U.S. concentration in urban areas by the 
close of the century. 

Large population growth in Mexico is contributing to rapid rise 
in food deniand, and higher incomes are leading to shifts in con- 
sumer preferences. Mexican consumers are beginning to favor 
higher valued products like meats, milk, fruits, and vegetables 
ov^ grains and starchy commodities. Also, increasing migra- 
tion from niral areas to cities is elevating ihe demand for food. 
The resulting increases in food demand also increase the need 
for marketing services such as transportation, processing, stor- 
age, and packaging. 

Food marketing is particularly important in Mexico because 
households on average spend over 54 percent of their total budg- 
ets on food. Lower tncome groups, which arc concentrated in 
rural areas, spend nearly 66 percent of their budget on food, 
while upper income groups, which tend to be located in the ur- 
ban areas, spend less than 30 percent. Fruits and vegetables ac- 
count for about 20 percent of total consumer food expenditures. 
High-income consumers spend almost three times more than 
low-income consumers on horticultural products. 

Mexico is the leading foreign supplier of fruits and vegetables 
to iheU.S, and provides over 4 percent of the world's horticul- 
tural exports, Mexican and U,S. produce-growing seasons are 
countercyclical, and the U,S, has long relied on Mexico for off- 
season fruits and vegetables. Recent government reforms like 
abolishing import licenses in Mexico have led to increased im- 
ports from the U.S., especially apples, pears, and other decidu- 
ous fruits. 

Produce Area & Yields: 
Decades of Growth 

After three decades of steady growth, production of fruits and 
vegetables accelerated recently in Mexico, and now accounts 
for about 20 percent of total crop value. Gains were made de- 
spite Mexican farm policy whk:h, until recently, used price sup- 
ports and direct credit to promote production of major crops 
(grains, oilseeds, sugarcane, and cotton) which compete with 
vegetables for land area. 

Six produce items— tomatoes, potatoes, peppers, onions, ba- 
nanas, and oranges — currently account for over 90 percent of 
the total fruit and vegetable praluction in Mexico. Between 
1970 and 1991, Mexico doubled or quadrupled production of 
these commodities, destined for both the domestic and export 
market. Cauliflower and broccoli production grew even faster 
(about 900 and 1,100 percent), mostly in response to U.S, de- 
mand, and with iheaidofU,S, production technology. 

Area and yield increases have both contributed to increased 
fruit and vegetable production in Mexico. Greater use of irriga- 
tion has been the key to yield increases, particularly in Mex- 
ico's Pacific northwest, where vegetable areas have developed 
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almost exclusively for the export market Irrigation is now used 
for about 62 percent of the vegetable crop and 42 percent of the 
fmitcrop. 

While Mexico harvests and markets many horticultural crops 
throughout the year, over 82 percent is harvested from October 
through May, when U.S. demand for winter fresh vegetables is 
high. This feOccls a wider marketing window than a decade 
ago, when about 78 percent of the horticukuial crop was har- 
vested between January and March. 

A Handful of Growers 
Control the Export Market 

Mexico's land tenure system influences the production and mar- 
keting of fruits and vegetables and other agricultural pnxlucls. 
Mexico has three types of landownership. 

• Frivate landoM^ners arc categorized as large and small land- 
owners. 

Large-scale producers usually have farms of 750 to 3,500 
acres, and control much of the horticultural production in 
Mexico. These Earms usually exceed the maximum al- 
lowed by Mexican legislation, which sets a maximum hold- 
ing level according to the type of land and its carrying 
capacity, the types of crops raised, and the number of live- 
stock held. Large-scale farmers often have combined sev- 
eral legally distinct ownership units, usually registered to 
various members of a single extended family, or have 
formed partnerships with other growers for harvesting and 
marketing their produce. They tend lo be vertically into- 



Export Share of Mexico's Fruit and Vegetable Output 
Is Still Small 

Mif. met. tons 
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grated into maikcitng and distribution, concentrated in the 
Pacific north and Gulf fegions, and their production export- 
oriented. 

Small-scale producers operate farms of roughly 10-250 
acres, and generally combine into cooperative units for pro- 
dxtion and marketing activities. Geographically, they are 
concentrated in the central and southern regions, which in- 
clude Puebla, Tlaxcala, Morelos. and Hidalgo. 

• C^mm£//ui/ toiu/ is worked by peasant formers or £71- 
datarlos, Mostejidatarios work individually and receive 
their profits directly. However, several areas are being 
used for a collective system of ejidos, generally farmed by 
5 10 10 families on 25 to 75 acres of land. 

• Public J^iu/ belongs to the government. 

About 22 percent of all growers participate in the export mar- 
ket. About 50 foreign companies and a similar number of Mexi- 
can companies, in many cases associated with the former, 
control the majority of the exports. Most of Mexico's lOOiOOO 
horticultural growers are small-scale producers, ejidatarios, or 
tenant fannerSi and most produce for the domestic market 

Production of horticuluiral crops for the export market is con- 
centrated in the north, because of the availability of irrigated 
land, lower transportation and shipping costs to the U.S., and 
higher shipping costs to the Mexican markets. Sinaloa pro- 
duced almost half of Mexico's horticultural exports in 1 990. 
Sonera was the second-largest exporting state, with 14 percent 
of total horticultural exports, followed by Baja California (12 
percent), Tamaulipas (7 percent). Michoac^n (5 percent), and 
Jahsco (4 percent). 

Sinaloa has an extensive river-reservoir system, and vegetables 
are intensively produced under irrigation in its river valleys 
(Cuiiacdn, Guasave, and Los Mochis). Tomatoes and peppers 
aie grown in all of these regions, and cxumbers, beans, and 
squash are produced in most Sonora, once the leading area for 
vegetable exports, remains an important producer of these crops 
as well. Baja California became an important tomato area in 
the early 1980's and, like Sinaloa, uses current California pro- 
duction technology and advanced, large-volume packinghouses 
and gassing facilities. 

Mexican exports of horticuluiral products 10 the U.S. increased 
from $500 to $600 million in the early 1980's loSl.l billion in 
1992. Fruits and ftesh and processed vegetables arc among 
Mexico's top agricultural exports to the U.S. Fresh vegetables 
accounted fw 47 percent of the horticultural exports in 1992, 
and fresh tomatoes were the leading vegetable export 
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Marketing System 
Is Segmented 

Production of fruits and vegetables for export is a key part of 
ihe Mexican produce industry, but exports are still only 18 per- 
cent of total production. The remaining $2 percent, including 
noiKxportquality and surplus production from the northern 
states, is shipped lo domestic consumers through a myriad of 
marketing channels and through a transportation and distribu- 
tion system that is becoming increasingly modcmi/xd. Over 
half ojf domestic production comes from Mexico's Bajio region 
(Guanajuato, Jalisco, and Michoacan), Nayarit, Hidalgo, and 
Moretos. 

Demand for fruits and vegetables has increased steadily for sev- 
eral decadeSi and has grown even faster in recent years. Per cap- 
ita consumption in Mexico has risen from 77 pounds of fresh 
fruits and vegetables per year during 1960-64 lo 159 pounds by 
1991 1 and is expected lo increase by 4.6 percent annually 
through the end of the decade. 

The domestic fruit and vegetable marketing structure in Mexico 
has two segments: a modem subscctor serving largescale pro- 
ducers, and the traditional marketing subscctor with small-scale 
producers. The large-scale growers account for over iwo-ihirds 
of the commercial fruit output in Mexico, and half ihc vegetable 
P'oduction, They also provide the bulk of produce marketed 
for export Large-scale producers are very well organized in 
terms of harvesting, packing, sorting, and selling. These grow^ 
ers sell their cxport-market produce through the producers* 
association (CNPH), and their domestic -market produce 
ihrough wholesalers at terminal markets, lo large retail chains, 
direcdy lo supermarkets, or on consignment with brokers. 



Small-scale producers, who are geographically scattered, still 
lack modem production and marketing technologies, and have 
poor access to credit These producers frequently borrow 
money at h igh [nicresi rales from farm buyers and rural repre- 
sentatives of terminal market wholesalers, and promise lo har- 
vest and deliver produce at a later date lo local and regional 
brokers who assemble crops at the producer leveL Small-scale 
producers also occasionally sell on a commission basis. 

Grading, packaging, and handling procedures of small-scale 
domestic pmducers are less advanced than those of exporters. 
Their lack of modem packinghouses and streamlined marketing 
procedures results in production loss and damage, and low 
prices. For example, oranges, cucumbers^ plantains, and cab- 
bage> shipped in bulk without crates or special handling, arrive 
at markets with substantial product damage and loss. While to- 
matoes are shipped in wooden crates, there is no sorting by size 
and ripeness, and overloading of containers is common. These 
losses are reflected in higher marketing costs for the traditional 
small-scale producer. 

Domestic Produce Market: 
Something Old, Something New 

Mexican consumers typically follow traditional shopping pat- 
terns and purchase produce daily. Thispref^enccisrcflecied 
in the large number of street markets and small grocery shops 
compared with the U.S., and in the practice of purchasing riper 
produce. Most produce is sold ihrough 20 major wholesale 
markets in urban areas. Several of these markets have been con- 
suucted or redesigned during the last 10 years in an attempt lo 
modernize Mexico's marketing system. 



Top Fruit and Vegetobl© 
I Producing Areos Are Neor 
(several Major Markets 



[ } Top exporting states 

[ } Top domestic maritet states 

• Mapr wholesale markets 
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The largest wholesale market, Central de Abastos in Mexico 
City, was also one of the first ones builL Central de Ahastos 
covers neariy 1,000 acres, dwarfing the old central market — La 
Merced — which still operates in Mexico's historic district. The 
mod^n integrated wholesale market was designed to meet the 
food marketing needs of a city which daily consumes 2,937 met- 
ric tons of tomatoes, 1 ,875 tons of oranges, 1 ,500 tons of ba- 
nanas, 1,000 tons of potatoes, 675 tons of apples, 875 tons of 
melons, and 750 tons of lemons. 

About 40 percent of national fruit and vegetable pioduction and 
go p^cent of the produce marketed in Mexico Ciiy goes 
through the Central de Abastos. This market has over 3,500 af- 
filiated wholesalers, with a total of U699 stands for fHxxluce, 
and storage capacity of 100,000 tons per day. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles account for over one-third of total marketing within this 
wholesale outlet While over 100 produce items are sold in the 
Central de Abastos, 9 basic items— tomatoes, onions, potatoes, 
chiles, cairots, plantains, oranges, lemons^ and papayas — ac- 
count for 60 percent of the volume. 

Some of the wholesalers at the Central de Abastos are also 
large-scale producers, usually specializing in a limited number 
of commodities. In 1990, 99 wholesalers (6 percent) marketed 
63 percent of the produce received at the Central de Abastos. 
About 72 percent of the trade in peppers was controlled by only 
four wholesalers that year, and about 43 percent of the onion 
trade was controlled by three wholesalers. 

Another level of produce wholesalers, handling a broader line 
of pioducts, distributes the pioduce to the diverse, small-scale, 
urban retailers in Mexico City. WhiJe most of the retailing is 
through these small-scale outlets — public retail markets, tradi- 
tional neighborhood grocery stores, mobile street markets, and 
restaurants — supermarkets recently increased their share to 
about 20 percent, and mostly serve the upper-income niche mar- 
ket. About 86 percent of jFoducc sold in the Central de Abas- 
tos in 1990 was distributed in the city, and the rest was re- 
shipped to the states of Mexico, Veracruz, Puebla» and Guer- 
rero. 

National Marketing Infonnaiion Service reports daily on prices, 
volumes, and descriptions (including varieties, point of oigin, 
quality, and pack) of 77 fruits and 63 vegetables through an 
electronic network, and in newspapers. Ideally, this would al- 
low wholesalers to compare prices for similar produce in differ- 
ent markets. However, because of differences in grading and 
packaging, the pricing system's usefulness is limited. A govern- 
ment agency (SNIM) was created in 1985 to improve the trans- 
parency of the transactions, and covers all 20 major wholesale 
markets in Mexico. 

Mexican producers receive 25 to 30 percent of the consumer 
price for fruits and vegetables, and llic rest is divided among re- 
tailers (accounting for 26 to 40 percent), wholesalers (10 to 14 
percent), and transportation and handling (5 to 14 percent). The 
marketing margins fa- fniits and vegetables reflect considerable 
product loss, which tends to be higher at the retail level for per- 
ishable products such as tomatoes and bananas, and higher at 



the wholesale level for oranges and potatoes and other less per- 
ishable items. 

Prior to Mexico's 1989 economic reform, several government 
agencies were involved in produce marketing and distribution. 
The government fruit production and marketing company (Na- 
tional C6mmission for Fniit Crops— CONAFRUT), which ran 
a collection and packing center, was privatized in 1989. 

The National Confederation of Horticultural Producers 
(CNPH), is an export-oriented grower group that has had indi- 
rect effects on ihe dcnnestic market, where nonexpert quality 
and surplus products aie sold. Until recently, CNPH monitored 
the expert and domestic market and regulated planted acreage 
in an effort to boost prices for producers. In the past, CNPH 
granted certificates of origin to exporters, which guaranteed that 
CNPH could control the volume of individual producers. In 
1991, the Mexican government relinquished CNPH's power to 
grant these certificates, and CNPH now has little influence on 
grower members. 

U.S. Exporters 
Reaping Opportunities 

Mexico's private investment in its agricultural sector is ex- 
pected to increase during the 1 990*s as more investment funds 
become available, and should help offset the effects of reduced 
government subsidies. Investment in advanced technology and 
imgation should gradually improve yields of domestic -market 
horticultural production, where productivity has lagged. Also, 
Mexico's rising incomes and increasingly urban population aie 
boosting demand for processed fruits and vegetables, and for 
marketing services which improve product quality. 

Changing producer incentives are also gradually shifting Mexi- 
can agriculture from traditional crops, like com and beans, to- 
ward higher value crops like fruits and vegetables. In Sinaloa, 
for example, horticultural [Hoduction is expected to increase in 
the 1990's as additional irrigation reservoirs come into opera- 
tion and domestic and export demand expands. 

U.S. sales of horticultural products aie benefiting from Mexican 
u^de reforms, and from the trade liberalization that has oc- 
curred in anticipation of the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment. The U.S. is the largest supplier of deciduous fruit to 
Mexican markets. The value of imports of U.S. apples have 
jumped from $4.8 million in 1989to$12.I million in 1991. 
The value of pear imports from llie U.S. has almost doubled 
since 1989, to $14 million in 1991. 

U.S. imports of grapes, peaches, tomatoes, celery, cauliflower, 
and leuucc, as well as deciduous fruit, have been accelerating in 
Itie last couple of years. U.S. investors are acquiring stands and 
taking their places alongside oilier traders in the warehouses ai 
llie Central de Abastos in Mexico City. Trade liberalization will 
be the major influence on Mexican horticultural imports for the 
next decade. 
(Constanza Vaides (202) 219-0689J Q3 
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Plica* received by farmers 0977=100) 
Livestock & product 6 
Crops 


142 
154 
129 


141 
157 
123 


138 
.169 
117 


137 
157 
117 


140 
157 
121 


140 
182 
-117 


— 


— 
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Prices paid by Farmers, (1977=100) 
Production items 

Commodities & services, interest, 
tdxes, & wages 


172 
190 


174 
191 


175 
192 


175 
192 


]}^ 


176 
193 


-r 


— 
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Cash receipts ($ bll.) 1/ 
Livestock ($bJi.) 
Crops ($biE.) 


186 
84 
82 


171 
86 
85 


175 
85 
90 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 
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Market basket (1962-44=100} 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Fafm vatue/retalt cost (4&) 


13S 

102 

157 

26 


138 

103 

167 

26 


138 

104 

157 

26 


139 

104 

163 

26 


13B 

103 

1S7 

26 


— 


— - 


— 
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RotaJI Prices (1982-84=100) 
Food 
At homo 
Away from tiome 


133 
137 
140 


133 
137 
140 


138 
137 
141 


139 
137 
142 


138 
137 
141 


140 
139 
143 


— 


— 


— 


Agricultufal exports ($ bil.) 2/ 
Agricultural imports {$ bif.) 2/ 


11.3 
6.1 


10.1 
6.2 


9.7 
6.2 


11.8 
6-1 


42.4 
24.3 


11,6 
6.2 


10.3 
6.3 


8.8 

5.9 


42.5 
24,5 


Commercial production 
Red meat {mil. lb.) 
Poultry (miL lb J 
EggefmiL dozj 
MiEk(bil. IbO 


10,DS9 

6.314 

1.464 

38.0 


9.915 

6.624 

1.454 

39.1 


10,408 

je.816 

1.464 

37.5 


10,379 

6,644 

1.501 

37.2 


40,795 

26,398 

5,883 

151.7 


9,746 

8,530 

1,465 

37,9 


10.102 

6.895 

1.470 

39.3 


10.552 

7,000 

1.480 

37.0 


41,058 

27,230 

5,925 

161.4 


Consumptfon, per capita 
Red meat and poLillry (lb,) 


50.7 


51.4 


52.8 


53.7 


208.7 


50.1 


61.7 


63.1 


209.5 


Corn beginning stocks (mil. by.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.) 3/ 


1.621.2 
2.462,1 


B.541.1 
1.984.5 


4.561.0 
1,827.8 


2,73a.6 
1,641.6 


7.916.1 


1.1O0.3 
2.674.1 


7-906.4 
2.2283 


5,67a.6 


a.395,0 


Prices 4/ 

Choice flieers^Neb. Direct ($/cwt) 
Barrows A girts— (A, So, MN i$/cwtj 
Broilers— tZ-city (ct$-/lb.) 
Eggs^NY gr. ATarge (cts./doz.) 
M^lfc— ail at plant (iJcwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Corn — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41 -34 (cts -/lb.) 


76.77 

39.55 

50.2 

63.a 

12.97 

4.50 
2 86 
5.75 
51.4 


75.94 

45.70 

52.3 

62.0 

12.87 

3.94 
2.S9 
5.93 
56.4 


73.88 

44.39 

54.5 

64 5 

13.47 

3.45 
2.26 

5.51 
57,3 


75.86 

42.48 

53.3 

71.4 

13.10 

3.73 
2,12 

5.52 
50.4 


75.36 

43.03 

52.6 

65.4 

13.10 

3.91 
2,41 
6.68 
639 


80,65 

44.92 

53.1 

76,5 

12.30 


74-80 
45-51 
50-56 
69-75 
12,35- 
13.35 


70-76 
43-49 
52-58 

70-76 

13.05- 

14.05 


74-78 
43-47 
51-55 
72-76 
12.45- 
13.25 




1985 


1986 


1987 


1938 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 



Gross cash income ($ bil.) 
Gross cash expenses {$ bil,) 

Net cash income j$bilj 
Net farm income ($ bil.) 

Farm real estate values 6/ 
Nominaf ($ per acre) 
Real(19B2|^ 



157.9 
110.7 

47.1 
28.8 



713 
657 



152.8 
105.0 

47,8 
31.0 



640 
568 



165.2 
109 4 

55.6 
39.7 



699 
518 



172.7 
114.6 

58.1 
41.1 



632 
530 



180.2 
121,2 

58.9 
49.9 



661 
633 



186 4 
125.2 

61.3 
51.0 



517 



1S3.2 
125.2 

58.0 
44.6 



631 
506 



184 
126 

59 
50 



685 
491 



183-191 
123-129 

58-64 



l^^^^^y^^^^^^^^^»^^y^^hf^^<^ at annual rates. 2/ Annua! data bas^d on Oct.-Sept. fiscal years ending with yaar indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter; 
??f '" ?■ P^^O? ^^V}^^- Mar.-May tWrd quarter: Jun,-ALjg, fourth quarter; Sepl.-Aug. annual. Use incfudes exports & dortieslic disappeafance. 4/ Sirtiple 
averages, Jan.-Dec. 5/ 1990-92 values as of January 1 . 1936-89 values as of February 1 . 1984-85 values as of April 1 . F - forecast, — = nox available. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Gross domo&tic product 
Gross national product 
Pereonal conGumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Cbthing&fihoee 
Food & oeverages 
Services 

GfOBs private domestic 
rn vestment 
Fixed Investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goode & services 
Government purchaBee of 
goods & services 



Gross domestic product 

Gross national product 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable ooods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing & ehoee 

Food &D&ve rages 

Services 

Grose private domeettc investment 

Fixed investment 

Change in business Inventories 
Net exports or goods & services 
Government Purciiases of 

goods & services 

GDP Implicit price deflator {^/b change) 
Disposabfe personal Income ($ biL) 
Disposable per. income (!987$bLU 
Per capita disposable Per, inconnejS) 
Per capita dis. per. income {1 937 $) 
U,S. population, total. Incl. military 
abroad (mil.) * 
Civilian population (mil.) ' 



Industrial production (1987^100) 
Leading economic indfcatore 0932^100) 

Civilian employment (mii. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal Income {$bil. annual rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg )($ blL) 1/ 
ThfOgHmonth Treasury bnr rate f%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) {%) 
Housing starts (1.000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail^ total (miij 
Business inventory/sates ratio 
Sales of all retail stores ($biL) 3/ 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 
Food stores ($bil.) 
Eating & drinking places {$ bil.) 
Apparel & accessory stores {$ bil.) 





Annual 




1991 




1! 


992 




1990 


1991 


1992 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


\VH 






$ bullion (quarterly data si 


aasonally adjusted at annual rates) 




5.522 2 
5.542.9 


5.677.5 
5.694.9 


5.9S0 7 
5.961.9 


5.753.3 
5.764 1 


5.840.2 
5.359.8 


5.902 2 
5,909.3 


5.978.5 
5.992.0 


6. 081 .3 
B.086,8 


3.74S.4 
464.3 

1.224.5 
206.9 
601.4 

2.0597 


3.887.7 
446.1 

1^51.5 
209.0 
617.7 

2.190.1 


4,095.8 
480.4 

1,290 7 
221.8 
630.9 

2.324.7 


3.942.9 
450.4 

1.251.4 
206.8 
620.0 

2.241.1 


4.022,8 
469.4 

1.274,1 
216.5 
627.9 

2,279.3 


4.057.1 
470.6 

1.277 5 
217,4 
623.2 

2.309.0 


4.108,7 
432.5 

1.292^ 
224,3 
827.3 

2.333.3 


4.194.8 

499.1 

K318.6 

229.0 

645.2 

2.377.1 


799.5 

793.2 

6.3 

-63.9 


72K1 
731.3 
'10.2 
-21 ,B 


770.4 

788.0 

4.4 

-30.4 


736.1 

726.9 

9.2 

-16.0 


722.4 

733.2 

"15.8 

-8.1 


773.2 

785.1 

8J 

-37 J 


781.8 

766,6 

15.0 

-36.0 


804,3 

794.0 

10.3 

-40. S 



1.043,2 



1.090.5 



1.114.9 



1,090.3 



1.103.1 



1.109.1 



1.124.2 1,123.3 



1987 S billion (quartsfly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



4.877.5 


4.821 .0 


4.922,8 


4,333.5 


4.373.7 


4.892.4 


4,933.7 


4.990.8 


4,895,9 


4.836.4 


4.932.8 


4.848.2 


4.890.7 


4.399.1 


4,945.6 


4.995.9 


3.260,4 


3.240.8 


3.314.0 


3.249 


3.289,3 


3.238.5 


3.318.4 


3.359.9 


439.3 


414.7 


439.1 


418.1 


432.3 


430.0 


439,8 


454.4 


1.056.S 


1.042.4 


1,054.1 


1.035.8 


1.049.6 


1.045.6 


1.052.0 


1.069.4 


135.9 


181 3 


188.3 


177.5 


184.1 


184^ 


190,3 


193.7 


520. S 


615.3 


518.4 


515.3 


518.9 


613.5 


514.3 


526.7 


1.764.8 


1.783.7 


1.820.7 


1.797.4 


1.307.3 


1.812.9 


1.826.8 


1.336.2 


739.1 


661 1 


712,6 


678,9 


668.9 


713.6 


724,9 


743 1 


732 9 


670.4 


707.6 


669.3 


681.4 


705.9 


710.0 


733.3 


6.2 


-9.3 


5.0 


7,5 


-12,6 


7.8 


15,0 


9.8 


-51.8 


-21.8 


-41.8 


-20.5 


-21,5 


-43,9 


-52.7 


-49.0 


929.9 


941.0 


937 3 


933.1 


937,0 


934.2 


943.0 


936,8 


4,3 


4.1 


2,6 


2.4 


3.1 


£.7 


2.0 


2.3 


4.042.9 


4,209.6 


4,430.8 


4.284.9 


4,360.9 


4.411.8 


4.433,2 


4,5l7,3 


3.516.S 


3,509.0 


3.585.1 


3.530.8 


3.565 7 


3.576,0 


3.580.5 


3.618.2 


16.174 


16.658 


17,348 


16.835 


17,143 


17.297 


17.332 


17,810 


14.068 


13.836 


14,035 


13.913 


14.017 


14.021 


13.993 


14,105 


249 9 


252.7 


255.5 


253.7 


254.3 


255.0 


25S.7 


256.5 


247.8 


250.6 


253.5 


251.6 


252.3 


£53.0 


253 8 


254.6 




Annual 






1992 






1993 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Feb 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






109.2. 


107.1 


108.3 


107 2 


110.4 


110.8 


111.3 


111.8 


143.3 


143.4 


148.8 


147.3 


1S0.2 


152.8 


152.8 


153.8 


1179 


116.9 


117.6 


117.0 


118,1 


11B.3 


118,1 


118.5 


S.S 


6.7 


7.4 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7.1 


7,0 


4.664.2 


4.328,3 


5,058.1 


4.988.7 


5.143.7 


5,194,0 
3,497.3 


5.219 2 


5.229 1 


3.345.5 


3.445.8 


3,497,3 


3.467.7 


3.498.1 


3,504.0 


3.488.2 


3,476,1 


7 51 


5,42 


3.45 


3.84 


3.14 


3.25 


3.06 


2 95 


9^2 


8.77 


8.14 


8 29 


8,10 


7,93 


791 


7.71 


1.193 


1.014 


Uoo 


1.285 


1.228 


1.288 


1.178 


1,203 


9.5 


8.4 


84 


8.5 


8.2 


8.7 


B.6 


8.0 


1.53 


1.55 


151 


1.52 


1.49 


1.46 


1.46 


— 


1.849.8 


1.365 5 


1.962.4 


161,2 


167,3 


169.2 


169 4 


169.8 


1,178.8 


1.211.6 


1.257,3 


103,4 


106.7 


107.3 


107.2 


108.1 


369,8 


376.0 


384.0 


31.5 


32,3 


32.7 


32.6 


33.1 


191.0 


196.9 


201,9 


16 9 


17.4 


17.5 


17,4 


17.5 


95,8 


97.5 


105.0 


3.5 


9.0 


9,1 


9,1 


8.9 


' Private, i 


including farm. 3/ Annual total. R = revised. 


— = not available. 







Information contact; Ann Dur^can (202) 219-0313. 



To learn more 



to TTie' 
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Tabie 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 



1/ Excludes YugosJavia^ Arflentmar flfWil. & Peru starting in 1989, E* estimate. F«forecasi. 
infofmation contact: Alberto Jerardo, (202)21^^717 

Farm Prices 





1983 


19g4 


1985 


1936 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 E 


1993 F 


1994 F 


Average 
1981 -SO 






































Annual Percent 


chtan^a 














World Je«s U.S. 




























Real GDP 


SA 


3.6 


3.4 


3.0 


3.5 


4.4 


3.5 


3.0 


1.1 


1 2 


1,7 


3.2 


3,0 


GDP deflator 


B.Z 


7.8 


9.0 


7.5 


9.0 


10.8 


10.8 


24.5 


16,5 


43.3 


35.1 


20.6 


10.5 


Real export* 
Developed less U.S. 


Zl 


9.7 


3.8 


2.1 


5.0 


7.0 


7.3 


5.9 


37 


3.7 


4,2 


46 


4.9 


























■" 


Reat GDP 


2,1 


3.2 


3.4 


2.7 


3.2 


4.5 


3.6 


3.5 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


2.6 


2.9 


GDP d^riAtor 


6.2 


4.9 


3.S 


3.9 


2.a 


3.6 


4.2 


4.4 


4.4 


4.0 


37 


2.7 


5.0 


ReaJ exports 


3.5 


10.9 


5.2 


-02 


2.9 


6.2 


7.9 


6.9 


4.a 


4.0 


37 


4.1 


5:1 


Eastern Europe & C.I.S. 




























Real GDP 


3.6 


4.0 


2.3 


3,6 


2.6 


3.0 


1.5 


-3.1 


-13.3 


-^12.2 


^.0 


-2.1 


2.2 


GDP deflator 1/ 


42 


5.0 


6.4 


8 1 


12.S 


35.3 


4t.3 


192.3 


68.9 


176.0 


84.1 


3B2 


32.1 


Roal exports. 


4.e 


6,2 


-4.0 


g.1 


7.6 


a.S 


-5 3 


'6 9 


-22.1 


-9.1 


0.6 


2.0 


2^ 


Developing 
Real GCfP 




























3,1 


4.7 


4.0 


3.9 


4.5 


4.4 


3.6 


3,2 


3.7 


4 3 


5.1 


6.0 


3,6 


GDP deflator 


3B,7 


37.3 


36.4 


25.5 


331 


26^4 


19 2 


16.9 


14.4 


15.4 


14.9 


13.3 


26.0 


Real exports 
Abis 
Real GDP 


0.4 


7.2 


1.7 


7.5 


n.1 


9.4 


9.0 


5.5 


6,1 


5.2 


6.0 


6.2 


4,0 


a.2 


7.9 


5.0 


7.2 


8.6 


0.1 


5.$ 


5.7 


5.0 


6.1 


6.3 


6.S 


70 


GDP den ft tor 


6.3 


7.5 


5.9 


44 


7.8 


tf.2 


6.1 


S.4 


7.5 


9.3 


8.3 


7.4 


6.7 


Real exports 


6.4 


11.3 


2.9 


19.0 


i5.a 


14.9 


6,2 


7.3 


0.2 


8.9 


10.7 


0.9 


0.2 


Latfn America 




























Real GDP 


-2 7 


3.7 


XB 


4,4 


3.0 


0.0 


1.3 


-1,3 


2.6 


17 


2.9 


3.4 


1.1 


GDP deflator 1/ 


30.3 


40. a 


69.0 


62.8 


125.5 


66.5 


36.9 


29,6 


22.7 


23.a 


20,5 


17.7 


49.6 


Real exports 


2,0 


12.0 


2.0 


0.0 


60 


5.8 


10.4 


3.9 


3.1 


2,6 


2,2 


4.0 


5.2 


Africa 




























Real GDP 


1 1 


2.2 


2.3 


1.4 


0.6 


29 


2.8 


0.9 


22 


1.8 


2,0 


2.9 


1.7 


GDP dellator 


16.7 


12.2 


12.2 


e,4 


25.3 


17.4 


19.6 


15.0 


18.0 


137 


18.9 


17.9 


14.5 


Real exports 
Middle East 
Raal GDP 


"5.3 


-1.5 


3.5 


-^1.0 


0.0 


2.9 


5.0 


7.5 


6.1 


1.7 


1.5 


2.8 


-2.0 


4.5 


\2 


1.7 


-3 6 


-0.1 


-0.2 


2,5 


5.a 


2.9 


57 


6.8 


6.4 


1.0 


GDP daflator 


-4.5 


\.l 


3.1 


5.7 


14.6 


0.5 


13.5 


20.4 


2.7 


8.9 


12,6 


11.3 


7.9 


Raal eKPorts 


-19.6 


-67 


-7.1 


-3.8 


24.6 


4.8 


21.0 


5.0 


17*2 


9.a 


4.9 


15.0 


0.1 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Formers, U.S. Average 



Pncsf received 
AJI farm product! 
All Crops 
Food gratns 
Fe«d grajni & ha/ 
F^eo grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-b&arfng cropn 
Fruit, an 
Fresh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetables 
Fresh market 
Polaloes & dry bfrani 
Liveatocit h. producis 
Me It animals 
Qeir/ producli 
PoufUy & eggi 
Prices paid 

Commoditlef & isrvfcee, 
^ntereatn taxes. & wage ratei 
ProduclKm i[ams 
Fsed 

Feeder I Evesloch 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agricultural chemicals 
FLtets & energy 
Farm A motor tuppliss 
AutOf & truclie 

Trsciors & tglf-Propelled fnachinsrY 
Qrher machjr>efy 
Building & fencing 
Fanri servlcee & cash rent 
InL payable per acre on fa;m real ssta[« debl 
Taxes payable per acrs on farm real estate 
wage rates ( Mason el cy adjusted) 
Production ilemi, interest, taxes. & wage rates 

Ratio, prices received to prices paid (^J V 
Prices fftceived <191 0-14-100) 
Pnceapaid, etc. (parity Index) Jl9l0-t4*l00) 
Parity rattoCt 9 10-14-100) (^)2/ 



Anftua 



1992 



1393 



1990 


10^1 


1992 P 


Mar 


Oct 
1977-100 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb Ft 


M«P 


14B 


145 


139 


145 


138 


136 


137 


139 


140 


141 


127 


129 


121 


134 


117 


115 


lie 


117 


118 


116 


127 


129 


121 


152 


130 


133 


134 


136 


134 


131 


123 


118 


115 


124 


104 


104 


104 


107 


106 


109 


118 


116 


114 


123 


101 


100 


»0 


102 


101 


103 


107 


108 


87 


83 


87 


fi4 


90 


fi7 


68 


92 


1S2 


161 


165 


170 


.163 


164 


163 


161 


167 


187 


04 


91 


as 


66 


83 


85 


86 


89 


eo 


89 


tee 


262 


183 


223 


157 


170 


162 


146 


136 


122 


196 


285 


136 


235 


154 


166 


161 


142 


1» 


113 


142 


13S 


151 


206 


^66 


141 


168 


185 


177 


161 


144 


140 


157 


220 


179 


144 


176 


174 


195 


174 


189 


141 


126 


114 


120 


127 


129 


133 


133 


146 


170 


lei 


167 


155 


158 


156 


156 


159 


162 


165 


T93 


186 


176 


177 


ISO 


172 


174 


181 


187 


191 


141 


126 


13S 


129 


138 


136 


132 


129 


127 


125 


131 


124 


117 


111 


120 


127 


124 


122 


121 


130 


184 


189 


191 


190 


192 


192 


192 


193 


193 


193 


171" 


174 


174 


172 


175 


175 


175 


176 


176 


176 


128 


123 


123 




119 




«-_ 


121 


— 


.» 


21J 


214 


202 


n.^ 


206 





« 


216 


«-_ 


._,. 


IBS 


163 


162 





162 


>— - 


._,. 


162 


— 


— 


131 


134 


131 


\ 


128 





^^^ 


128 


« 


*^^ 


130 


151 


1S97 


n.^ 


161 





« 


161 


-u,. 


.. 


204 


203 


199( 


,.* 


205 


_M 


.» 


198 


— 


._,. 


1S4 


154 


160 ' 





161 





__ 


161 


^^ 


_ 


2J1 


244 


258 


.. 


262 


« 


.. 


265 


,.* 


— 


202 


211 


219 





224 








224 








216 


226 


233 


« 


235 





-r_ 


233 


*.* 


« 


143 


146 


150 


«_^ 


152 


«_^ 





162 








166 


170 


MZ 





172 








172 


< 





177 


172 


167 


W^ 


167 





■m^ 


164 


._ 


« 


158 


160 


171 


— . 


171 


^^ 


— 


178 


— 


— 


193 


201 


210 





201 








f201 








172 


175 


176 


*- 


176 


— 


— 


^77 


— 


— 


81 


77 


73 


76 


72 


71 


71 


72 


73 


73 


681 


665 


636 


661 


633 


623 


S28 


634 


640 


645 


Ue7 


1.298 


1.317 


*.* 


1,323 






1.330 


— 




54 


51 


48 


— 


4a 


47 


47 


48 


— 


« 



U Fre&hmarkel for non«rtnji, ireih market 4 proceGs^rg fix citrui. t^'Ratioof index of prices received for all larm pfoducte lo Index of prices paid for 
cofnmaditie<aBervices,int«e«.UMB. 8, wage rates. Ratio uses the 1^061 recent pnces paid tndex. Prices paid data are quarterly & will be pub[ished 



in January. Aprd. July. iOciober. R-revised P«prelJminai7. — *^ iiot available 
InfoFmation coniact: Afir Ouncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 1/ 








1992 






1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 P 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dsc 


Jan 


Fob Ft 


MarP 


2.61 
6.70 
2.26 

3.79 


3.00 
7,56 
2.37 
4.02 


3.30 
6.10 
2.05 
3.39 


3.72 
7.78 
2^9 

4 31 


3,21 
6.37 
2.04 
3.23 


3.29 
5.33 
1,9a 
3.22 


3.31 
6.39 
1.98 
3.27 


3.37 
6,36 
2.03 
3,33 


3.33 

6.06 
2.00 
3.32 


3,24 

5 99 
2.08 
3,37 


80,60 
5.74 
68,2 


71.00 
5,60 
58.3 


74.00 
5.40 


69.90 
5.67 
50,3 


70,50 
5.26 
52.7 


74.10 
5.36 

51.0 


73.80 
5.46 
54 2 


75,10 
5.58 
52,7 


77.70 
5.56 
62.9 


78,90 
5.59 
6,59 


6.06 
11.50 
27 40 
10,50 
18.50 


495 
11.40 
31.80 
12.50 
15,60 


5 28 

12.40 
36.20 
12.80 

21.00 


4,67 
12.00 
80.70 
21.10 
15.30 


4.66 
13 40 
59.60 
12,20 
20,30 


4.88 

9.50 

39.70 

12.60 

21.30 


5,01 
16.d0 
39,50 
15,20 
21.50 


5,24 
10^ 
38.30 
17.00 
21.10 


5.25 
19.00 
21.80 
14 10 
20.30 


5.94 
17.00 
19,30 
15.90 
20.10 


20.9 

360.00 

6.16 

5.86 


25,0 

335.00 

6,78 

5.48 


399.00 
5.83 
6.16 


24.2 

331.00 
7 39 
7.15 


22.4 

398.00 
1.79 
7.09 


19.9 

449.00 

3.80 

4.11 


20.0 

380,00 

2.90 

4.66 


19.2 

362,00 

2 66 

3.00 


17.8 

393 00 

2.39 

2.42 


15.2 

399.00 

2.11 

1.48 


74.80 
96.50 
54.00 
56,00 


72,90 
99.90 
48,80 
52.50 


71.50 
89.60 
41.80 
60.70 


72.80 
94.10 
39.10 
63.40 


71.80 
36,00 
41 90 
55,40 


70.20 
86.50 
40,90 
58.20 


70,80 
87.00 
41.80 
65.20 


74.20 
93.20 
41.40 
67.00 


75.30 
95.90 
44.20 
72.70 


76.90 
98.30 
46.20 
76.90 


t3J0 
12.34 
32.4 
70.4 
38.4 
80.0 


12 20 

11.05 
31.0 
66 2 
37.7 
55.0 


13.10 
11 88 
31.7 
56.4 
37.4 
55.0 


12,50 
11.10 
2.97 
54.2 
37,0 
73.0 


13,40 
12.20 
32.9 
56.9 
33,6 
69.5 


13.10 

12 00 

33.2 

649 
39.0 
6!. 7 


12.80 
11.50 
31.3 
64.4 
39.2 
48.8 


12.50 
11.10 
31 5 
63.7 
35.9 
43.3 


12.30 
10.90 
31 8 
61.5 
34.8 
43.7 


12.10 
10,90 
32.4 
70,7 
37.2 
45.6 



CROPS 

All Wheat ($/bu.) 
Flic9i rough ($^c^} 
Corn ($rt)uj 
Sorghum ($/cwi) 

All hay. baled ($^ton) 
Soybeans j$/bu,) 
Cotton, upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes ($^cwt) 
Lettuce (Vcwt) 2/ 
TorriatD«a fresh ($/cwt) 2/ 
Onions ($^cwt) 
Dry edible beane (l/cwt) 

Applea for treeh uso (cts./lb.) 
Peare for fresh use {$/tor;) 
Oranges. «ll u^ea ($/box) 3/ 
Grapofrult. all uses ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves ($hm) 
Hogs {$/cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

AJI milk, sold to plants ($/cwt) 
Milk, manuf, grade (S^wt) 
BroNers (cts./Ib.) 
Eggs (cts./doz.) 4/ 
Turkey^ (cts./lb.) 
Woolfct8./lb.)6/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. Z/Excludee Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-treo fettirns. 
4/ Aveiage of all eggB sold bv producers Including hatching eggs & eggs aold at retail, 5/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. 
P ■ preliminary. FT^reviBecL — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seosonolty Adjusted) 





Annual 
1992 








1992 








1993 






Mar 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 












1982^4*100 












Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, leas food 


140.3 
140.e 


139.3 
139.6 


140.9 
141.4 


141.3 
141.8 


141.8 
142 4 


142.0 
142.7 


141.9 
142 5 


142.6 
143.1 


143.1 
143.7 


143.6 
144 2 


All food 


137.9 


138.1 


138.0 


133 5 


138^3 


138.3 


13B.7 


139.8 


139.9 


140.1 


Food away from home 


140.7 


140.1 


141.0 


141,2 


141.3 


141.5 


141.6 


142.0 


142 2 


142.4 


Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 


136.6 
130.7 
132.3 
127.8 


137.6 
131.1 
133.4 
127.0 


136.9 
130.6 
131.4 
1295 


137.4 
130.9 
131.8 
129,4 


137.2 
131.1 
132.6 
128.7 


137.0 
131.2 
132 9 
127.9 


137 5 
131.1 
132.B 
127.4 


139.1 
132.3 
135.1 
127.9 


139.1 
132.1 
135.6 
127.2 


139.4 
133.1 
136.3 
129.0 


Poultry 

Fish 

Eg^s 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fate & oils 3/ 

Freeh fruit 


131.4 
151.7 
108.3 
128.5 
129.6 
184.2 


128.2 

152.6 
106.0 
127.8 
120.8 
IBS .7 


133.7 
1S1.6 
102.2 
129.2 
129.5 
181.4 


134.0 
151.2 
111.6 
129,7 
129.9 
189.2 


133.3 
151.4 
109.3 
130.1 
129.9 
182.1 


133.6 
151^ 
113.4 
129.4 
128.6 
181.4 


133.7 
152.0 
117.7 
129.1 
128,4 
181.8 


134 6 
157.2 
116.2 
129.5 
130.2 
191.0 


133.1 
157.5 
115.6 
128.6 
130.7 
187.0 


135.7 
157.8 
120.3 
128.8 
130 2 
184.4 


Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 


137.7 
157.© 
141.5 
128.8 


133.8 
172.7 
132.1 

i2a.6 


138.2 
153.8 
164.7 
130.2 


138.0 
152,8 
153.1 
129.1 


136,4 
155.2 
143.0 
129.1 


135.5 
158.4 
136.0 
127.7 


134.8 
166.1 
137.2 
127.3 


133.3 
172.4 
139.7 
129,8 


134.6 
171.1 
133,9 
128.9 


132.0 
173.7 
142.4 
130.2 


Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & eweets 


15V5 
133.1 


149.7 
132^ 


1S3.1 
133.8 


152.6 
133.7 


152.8 

1337 


152.7 
133.0 


153.3 
132,1 


163,4 
133.1 


154.9 
133.3 


154.6 
132.8 


Beverages, nonalcoholic 


114.3 


115.3 


114.1 


114.2 


114.1 


112.4 


112.3 


113.5 


115,1 


114.8 


Apparel 

Apparel, commodities le«6 footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 


130.2 
125.0 
219.8 

147.3 


132.3 
124,6 
213.5 

146.7 


128.1 
124.© 

221.5 
147.6 


131.7 
126.3 
224.0 
148.0 


133.7 
127.1 
225,6 
148.2 


133.1 
126.0 
225.0 

148.2 


129,4 
125.1 
228.9 

148,1 


127.3 
124.4 
234.6 

148.7 


131.9 
125.2 
235.6 
149.1 


135.2 
126 3 
236.3 
1494 



1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork. & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3^ Excludes butter 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313, 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) . 



Annual 



T992 



1993 



AJI commodities 

Finished goods 1/ 

A)l foods 2/ 

Consumor foods 

Fresh fruit & melons 
Fresh A dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Canned fruit A juice 
Frozen fruitijoice 

Fresh veg. excL fiotatoes 

Canned veg. & jotces 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

£gg> for fresh use 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef ^ veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & ve9etables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer finfshed goods less foods 

Beverage Si aJcohoitc 
APpareT 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 4/ 

MatehaLs for food mantifacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 5/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude mate rials 6/ 

Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 
Fruits & vegetables & nuts 7/ 
Grains 
Uve stock 
Poultry^ live 

Fibers, plants animal 
Fluid milk 
Dilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 



1990 


1991 


1992 


Feb 


Sept 
1982 = 


OctR 
100 


No^ 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


iiej 


116.5 


117.2 


116,0 


118.0 


118.1 


117.8 


117.6 


118.0 


118,2 


119.2 


121.7 


123.2 


122.1 


123.3 


124.3 


123.9 


123.8 


124 


124.3 


123 2 


122.2 


120.8 


120.9 


120.7 


121.0 


120.9 


121.7 


121.3 


121,5 


124.4 


124.1 


123.2 


123.4 


123.3 


123.6 


123.3 


124.1 


123.B 


124.0 


118.1 


129.9 


838 


90.0 


73.4 


79 3 


91.1 


84.1 


79.3 


77.7 


118.1 


103.8 


115.0 


135.1 


107.5 


141.1 


114,3 


134.1 


132.1 


136.9 


106.7 


111.8 


114.4 


115,0 


113.9 


114.7 


113.7 


114,9 


116,2 


115.7 


127.0 


128.6 


134.5 


136.4 


133,3 


132.1 


130.8 


129.9 


128.1 


128.3 


139,0 


116.3 


12S8 


134 6 


121,7 


118.2 


116,3 


113.8 


108.8 


106,1 


107.8 


100,2 


116.4 


154.7 


1148 


149.0 


108.2 


133.4 


128.7 


125.8 


116.7 


112.9 


109,6 


109.7 


109.2 


109.1 


110.0 


110.5 


109.9 


110.2 


118.4 


117.6 


116.4 


116.1 


116.7 


116,3 


117.6 


118.2 


118.2 


118,2 


157.3 


125,7 


118.3 


92.8 


116.1 


107.3 


112.9 


108.4 


120.2 


119.1 


3/ 


3/ 


78.6 


79.1 


85.8 


78.1 


91 9 


89.9 


87.1 


87. 9 


141.0 


146.6 


152 5 


150.0 


153.4 


154.1 


153.8 


154,7 


155.5 


155.7 


117.0 


113.5 


1067 


105.6 


106,6 


106.7 


105.3 


108.4 


107.9 


108.5 


116.0 


112.2 


109.7 


110.0 


107.8 


109.0 


108.7 


114.8 


113.4 


114.0 


119.8 


113.4 


98.5 


94.5 


101.4 


99.9 


95.8 


97.0 


97.0 


97,7 


113.6 


109.9 


109.1 


104.7 


111.1 


111.8 


111.3 


109.2 


108.3 


108 5 


147 2 


149.5 


153.0 


158.8 


150.0 


140.2 


139.8 


147.5 


146 7 


149.8 


117.2 


114.6 


11S,0 


116.0 


120.0 


119,4 


118.8 


117.3 


116 2 


115.2 


124.7 


119,6 


120.S 


122.4 


119.8 


119.1 


119.0 


118.8 


117.5 


117.4 


123.2 


116.5 


114.9 


1134 


113.6 


113.3 


115.6 


116.6 


118.5 


116.5 


122.3 


125 5 


125.7 


126.5 


125 3 


125.1 


125.9 


126.1 


126.7 


127.6 


115.3 


11B7 


120.8 


118.8 


121.4 


122.3 


121.7 


121.1 


121.4 


121.8 


117.2 


123.7 


126.1 


126.1 


125.7 


125.5 


125.6 


125.4 


125.8 


125.6 


117.5 


119.6 


122 2 


121 9 


122.7 


122.9 


122,9 


123.0 


123.2 


123.3 


125.6 


12S.6 


131.9 


131.8 


132.8 


132.4 


132.2 


133.2 


133,2 


133.8 


221.4 


249.7 


276.3 


268.2 


274.1 


274.2 


276.6 


285.1 


291.9 


292.2 


114.5 


114.4 


114.7 


113.5 


115.8 


115.4 


115.1 


114.9 


115,3 


116.5 


117.9 


115.3 


1139 


1135 


114.5 


112.9 


1128 


113.3 


113.2 


112.6 


103.6 


96.8 


109.3 


118.4 


106.2 


106.5 


107.6 


105.4 


109,7 


110.0 


122.7 


121.6 


120.0 


120.1 


119.6 


119.2 


119.8 


119.8 


1182 


118.5 


115.8 


103.0 


97.1 


96.1 


93.2 


91.2 


96.1 


101.9 


104.0 


101.2 


108.9 


101.2 


100.3 


98.6 


102.4 


101.8 


101.5 


100 5 


101.4 


101.1 


113.1 


106.5 


105.1 


106.0 


102.9 


103.5 


102.8 


104.4 


105.2 


105.6 


117.5 


114,7 


96.8 


106.9 


89.3 


105.2 


101,9 


106.0 


103.4 


104.8 


97.4 


92.0 


97.3 


106 2 


90.6 


87.8 


95,8 


89.2 


89 9 


88.1 


115,6 


107^ 


104.7 


106.0 


103.4 


104,2 


101.8 


106.3 


108.3 


110.0 


118.8 


111,2 


112.6 


102.8 


111.8 


119.3 


121 7 


108.9 


112.0 


110.4 


117.8 


115.1 


89.8 


83.5 


93.8 


82.8 


83.2 


87.3 


89.5 


89.5 


100.8 


sg.5 


96.3 


93.8 


99.5 


98.1 


96.9 


93.9 


91,0 


89.1 


112.1 


106.4 


107.5 


105.2 


105.1 


101.2 


104 


107.1 


108.9 


106.7 


g5.s 


101.1 


101.0 


102.2 


106,1 


105.5 


106.1 


106 1 


104 8 


110.0 


119.2 


113.7 


112.1 


112.4 


112 J 


113.6 


112.7 


111.0 


109.3 


109.6 



1/ Commodfties ready for ^le to ultimate consumer. 2/ Includes all raw. mlermedfate, & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. 
& manufactured animal feeds). 3/ New index begin nfng Dec. t991. 4/Commoditlesrequirfng further processing to become firilshed goods. 6/Airtypes& 
sizes of refined sugar. 6/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manulactured at that point* 7/ Fresh A dried. R « revised. 



Information conlact: Ann Duncan {202) 219-0313 
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Table 8.— Farm -Re tail Price 


Sprea 


ds 




















Annual 








1992 








1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Fel^ 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Market baskfttU 






















R9U}lcoGt{19S2-S4.lOO) 
Farrfi value (1982-34=100) 


133.5 


137^ 


133.4 


138.0 


139.1 


138.9 


138.9 


139.5 


141.0 


140.6 


113.1 


106.1 


103.4 


102 1 


104.1 


104.^ 


103.5 


103.6 


104.2 


104.0 


Fafrfi-r6tail spread (1982-e4«100) 


144.5 


154 2 


157.3 


157.3 


157.9 


157.5 


158.0 


158.9 


160.8 


160,4 


Farm valu«H-etajl cost (%) 
Meat products 
RataJJ cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (19&2-a4=100) 


29.7 


27.0 


26.2 


25.9 


26.2 


26.3 


26.1 


26.0 


25.9 


25 9 


128.6 


132.5 


130.7 


130.3 


130.9 


131.1 


131,2 


131,1 


132.3 


132 1 


116.8 


110.0 


104 5 


101.3 


104.8 


104 2 


103.5 


105 5 


107.1 


109.5 


Farm-retail spread (1982-34*100) 


140.4 


155,6 


167.5 


160.1 


157.7 


158.7 


159.8 


157.4 


168.2 


155.3 


Farm valuB>retail cost (%) 


46.0 


42.0 


40.5 


39.4 


40.6 


40.3 


40.0 


40.8 


41.0 


42.0 


Dairy producU 






















Retail cost (10B2 -84=1 DO) 
Farm value (19S2-a4mi 00) 


126.5 


125.1 


128.5 


128.1 


129.7 


130.1 


129.4 


129.1 


129 5 


128.8 


101.7 


90.0 


95 9 


95.4 


98.6 


97.4 


95.0 


94.5 


92.6 


90.3 


Farm-retail spread (19B2-84 = 10D) 


149.S 


157.5 


153.6 


158.2 


158.3 


160.2 


161.1 


161.0 


163.5 


164.3 


Farm value>retail cost (%) 
Poultry 
Retail cost 0932-84=100) 


38.5 


34.6 


35.8 


35 7 


36.5 


35 9 


35.2 


35.1 


34.3 


33.8 


132 5 


131.5 


131.4 


128.1 


134.0 


133.3 


133.6 


133.7 


134.6 


133.1 


Fafm value (1982-84=100) 


107.6 


102.5 


104.0 


98,1 


104.1 


107.9 


108.8 


103.8 


102.7 


103.0 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


181.1 


164.9 


IfiS.O 


162.6 


168 4 


162.6 


162,1 


168.1 


171.3 


167.7 


Farrn value-retail cost (%) 
Egos 
Retail cost {19B2-a4=100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 


43 5 


41.7 


42.4 


41.0 


41.6 


43.3 


43.6 


41.6 


40.9 


41.4 


124.1 


121 2 


108.3 


110.7 


111.6 


109.3 


113.4 


117.7 


116.2 


115.6 


108.0 


1O0.9 


77.8 


74.4 


84.1 


78.2 


94.7 


95.4 


92.8 


88.3 


FarmH'etail spread (1082*84*100) 


153.2 


157.6 


163 2 


175,8 


181.1 


165.2 


147.0 


167.8 


158.6 


164.6 


Farm value-retail cost (c^) 


55.9 


53.5 


46.1 


43.2 


48.4 


46.0 


53.7 


62,1 


51.2 


49.1 


Cereal K bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 






















140.0 


145.8 


151.5 


149.3 


152.6 


152.8 


152.7 


153,3 


153.4 


154.9 


90.6 


85.3 


94.7 


104.2 


89.9 


89.7 


90.8 


91.2 


91.6 


91.3 


Farm-retail spread (1982-34=100) 


146.9 


154.3 


159.4 


155.6 


181.3 


161.6 


161,3 


162.0 


162.0 


163.8 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


7.9 


7.2 


7.7 


8.S 


7.2 


7.2 


7.3 


7.3 


73 


7.2 


Fresh ffuks 






















Retail cost (1982-84*100) 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 


174.6 


200.1 


189.6 


186.6 


195.3 


188.0 


188.3 


189.6 


199.0 


191.6 


128.3 


174.4 


122.5 


123.6 


127.6 


114.7 


122.1 


127.1 


132.6 


132.2 


Farm-retail ^Praad (1982-84«100) 


195 9 


211.9 


220.8 


215.7 


226.6 


221.8 


218.9 


218.4 


229.6 


219.0 


Farm value-r etaJI cost (^) 


23.2 


27.5 


20.4 


20.9 


20.6 


19.3 


20.5 


21.2 


21.0 


21.8 


Fresh vegetables 






















Retail costs (1982-84 = 100) 


151.1 


154.4 


157.9 


163.5 


152 8 


155.2 


158.4 


166,1 


172.4 


171.1 


Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 


124.4 


110.8 


121 6 


141.2 


1175 


141.0 


1t5.0 


124.0 


132.6 


129.4 


Farm-retail spread (1982-34=100) 


164.9 


176,8 


176.8 


17S.0 


170.9 


162,5 


180.7 


187.7 


192.9 


192.5 


Farm value-retail cost (<%«) 


28.0 


24.4 


26.1 


29.3 


26.1 


30.8 


24.7 


25.4 


28.1 


25.7 


Processed fruits & vagetables 
Retail cost (1982-84*100) 
Farmvalue(l982-84*100) 






















1327 


130.2 


133.7 


134.3 


134 


133.1 


132.0 


131 4 


131.6 


131.9 


144.0 


120.S 


129.0 


132,2 


128.9 


128.3 


125.9 


111.2 


110.0 


106 9 


Farm-retail spread (1982-34=100) 


129.1 


133.2 


135.2 


135.0 


135.B 


134.6 


133.9 


137,7 


138,3 


139.7 


Farm vatue-retail costs {^) 


25.8 


22.0 


22 9 


23.4 


22 9 


22.9 


22 7 


20.1 


13.9 


19 3 


Fats A oils 






















Retail cost (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm value (1982*84=100) 


126.3 


131.7 


129.8 


131.3 


129 9 


129.9 


128.5 


128.4 


130 2 


130.7 


107.1 


98 


93.2 


89.2 


89.1 


90.0 


98.4 


98.2 


102.0 


99.7 


Farm-retail spread (1982-34=100) 


133.4 


144.2 


143.3 


146.8 


144.9. 


144.6 


139.8 


139.5 


140,6 


142.1 


Farm value-retail cost (^) 


22.8 


20.0 
Annual 


19.3 


18.3 


18.4 


18.6 
1992 


20.8 


20.6 


21.1 
1993 


20.5 




1990 


1991 


1992 


War 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Beef. Choice 






















Retail price 2/ (ct>./lb.) 


281.0 


288.3 


284.6 


285.6 


285.6 


287.1 


287.3 


288.4 


292.5 


295.5 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


189.6 


182.5 


179.6 


183.3 


177.5 


177.1 


184.2 


188.5 


187,8 


191.7 


Net farm value 4/(cts.) 


168.4 


160.2 


161 8 


168 5 


160.1 


159 5 


165.1 


170.2 


172 7 


178.7 


Farm-retalUpread(cts.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ (cts.) 


112.6 


128.1 


122.8 


117.1 


125.5 


127,6 


122.2 


118.2 


119.8 


116.8 


91.4 


105.8 


105.O 


102.3 


108.1 


no.o 


103 1 


99.9 


104.7 


103,8 


Farm-wholesale 6/ (cts.) 


21.2 


22.3 


17.8 


14.8 


17.4 


17,e 


19.1 


18.3 


15.1 


13.0 


Farm vaJue-retall price (%) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 


60 


55 


57 


59 


56 


56 


57 


59 


59 


60,0 


212.6 


211.9 


198.0 


198.2 


198 4 


196.4 


196.3 


196.0 


193.9 


193.9 


Wholesale value 3/ (ctsO 


118.3 


108,9 


98.9 


95.8 


98.8 


96.9 


98.8 


95.0 


99.0 


102.8 


Netfarr>ivalua4/(ct*.) 


87.2 


78.4 


67.8 


62,4 


67.1 


66.0 


66.6 


66.0 


70.8 


74.6 


Farr^i-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholeeale-retall6/(cts.) 
Farm-wholeeale 6/ (cts.) 


125.4 


133.5 


130.2 


135.8 


131.3 


130.4 


129.7 


130 


123.1 


119.3 


94 3 


1O3.0 


99,1 


102.6 


99 6 


99.5 


97.5 


101 .0 


94.9 


91.3 


31,1 


30.5 


31.1 


a3.2 


31.7 


30.9 


32.2 


29.0 


28.2 


28.0 


Farm vaiue-retaii price {^) 


41 


37 


34 


31 


34 


34 


34 


34 


37 


38 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPE-U of retail prices for domesticalty produced farm foodSn published monthly by 6LS. The farm value is the payrrient for 
the quantity of farm aQulvalefit to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based oi\ prices at first point of sale & may Include 
marketing charges such as grading & packing {or some commodities. The farm -retail spread, the difference batwaen the retail price &thafarm value, 
reprasentachargas tor assembling, processing, transporting^ distributing. 2/ Weighted average pnce of retail cuts from pork A choice yield grade 3 
heef. Prices from BLS. 3^ Value of wholesale (boxed t>eeO& wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for trar^sportation costs 
K byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producef for live animat equh/afent to 1 lb, of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts. 5/ Charge* for retailing 
& other marketing services such as wholesaling, &lr-city transportation. 6/ Charges for livestock marketing, proceesing. A transportation. 

Information contacte: Denfs Dunham (202) 219-0870. Larry Duower (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the March 1993 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table ia- 


-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 

Beg. Produc- 




















Totaf 




Ending 


Consumption 


Primary 
market 






Per 




stock* 


lion 1/ 


Imports 


supply 


Exports 


stocke 


Total 


capita 2J 
Pounds 


price 3/ 










Million pounds 4/ 








Bodf 




















1990 


335 


22,743 


2.356 


25.434 


1.006 


397 


24.031 


67.6 


78.55 


1991 


397 


22,917 


2.406 


25.720 


1.188 


419 


24,113 


66.8 


74.28 


1992 


419 


23.086 


2.440 


25.94S 


1.324 


360 


24,261 


86.5 


75 36 


1993 F 


360 


23.193 


2.335 


25.838 


1.380 


350 


24.158 


65.5 


74-78 


Pork 




















1990 


313 


15.354 


898 


16.565 


238 


296 


16.030 


49.8 


55.32 


1991 


296 


15.999 


775 


17.070 


283 


393 


16.394 


60.3 


49.69 


1992 


338 


17.234 


645 


18,267 


407 


385 


17.476 


53.1 


43.03 


1993 F 


385 


17.419 


670 


18,474 


445 


,375 


17.654 


53.1 


43-47 


Voal 5/ 




















1990 


4 


327 





331 





6 


325 


1.1 


96.51 


1991 


e 


306 





312 





7 


305 


1.0 


99.94 


1992 


7 


310 





317 





5 


312 


1.0 


89.38 


1993F 


5 


293 





293 





4 


294 


0,9 


88-92 


Lamb & mutton 




















1990 


8 


363 


59 


.430 


3 


8 


419 


1.5 


55,54 


1991 


S 


363 


60 


431 


3 


« 


422 


1.5 


53.21 


1992 


e 


348 


66 


420 


3 


8 


409 


1.4 


61.00 


1993 F 


8 


336 


65 


409 


2 


9 


39S 


1.4 


63-67 


Total red meat 




















1990 


660 


38.787 


3.313 


42.760 


1.247 


707 


40.806 


120,1 


_ 


1991 


707 


39.585 


3.241 


43,533 


1.474 


820 


41.239 


119.6 





1992 


820 


40.978 


3.151 


44.949 


1,734 


758 


42.457 


122.0 





1993 F 


758 


41.241 


3.070 


45.069 


1,827 


738 


42.604 


120,9 


— 


Broilers 




















1990 


33 


18,430 





18.468 


1.143 


26 


17.299 


61.1 


54.8 


1991 


28 


19.591 





19.617 


1.261 


36 


18.320 


63.9 


52 


1992 


36 


20.907 





20.943 


1.489 


33 


19,421 


67.1 


52.6 


1993 F 


33 


21.664 





21.697 


1.580 


33 


20.084 


68.6 


51-55 


Mature chicken 




















1990 


U9 


523 





713 


25 


224 


464 


1.9 





1991 


224 


508 





732 


28 


274 


429 


17 


_ 


1992 


274 


619 





793 


41 


345 


407 


1.6 


_ 


1993 F 


345 


517 





862 


37 


330 


495 


1.9 


— 


Turkeys 




















1990 


236 


4.514 





4.750 


54 


306 


4.390 


17,6 


63.2 


1991 


306 


4.603 





4.909 


103 


264 


4.541 


16.0 


61.3 


1992 


264 


4.778 





5.042 


171 


272 


4.599 


18.0 


59,9 


1993 F 


272 


4.848 





5.120 


160 


275 


4.665 


18.1 


69-63 


Total poultry 




















1990 


463 


23.468 





23.931 


1.222 


557 


22.152 


80.5 


__ 


1991 


557 


24.701 





25.258 


1.392 


575 


23.291 


83,6 


__ 


1992 
1993 F 


575 


26.203 





26.778 


1.701 


660 


24,428 


86.7 


_ 


6S0 


27.029 





27,578 


1.797 


638 


25.243 


88.6 


— 


Red meat & poultry 


















1990 


1.123 


62.255 


3.313 


66.691 


2.469 


1.264 


62.958 


200.6 





1991 
1992 

1993 F 


1.264 


64,286 


3.241 


68.791 


2,867 


1.395 


64.530 


203.3 


__ 


1.395 


6A151 


3.151 


71.727 


3.435 


1.406 


65.684 


208.7 


_ 


1.408 


69.079 


3,070 


72.747 


3.624 


1.376 


67.747 


209.5 


— 



,i J including farm production for red meal* & federally inspected plus r:onfederally Inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail wePght basis. (The beef carcass-to- 
retall conversion factor was 70.5) 3/ Dollara per cwt for red meat: cents per pound f Beef: Medium # 1. Nebraska Direct 1.i6o-1.300 lb.; pork: 

SSIr?!ff.t.?^l® '^^^.^"f^^.^;ly'".'l*.t*^^ choice slaughter iambs. SanAngelo: broilers: wholesale 12-ctty 

w.!9 ll^^^fj;*' ^^°^«»?'« ^^ ?-l^ '^- V^^ng hens. 4/ Carcass weight for red meats & certified readyMo-cook for poultry. 6/ Beginning 1989 veal trade no 
longer reported eeparatefy. F - foracaeU — = not avaJlable. f / m w 

Information contacts: Poity Cochran or Maxine Davis (202) 21 9-0767. 
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Table 11.— U.S, Egg Supply & Use 
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B«g. 
Stocks 


Pro- 

duc- 

tion 


Im- 
ports 


Total 
Buppfy 


Ex- 
ports 


Hatch- 
ing 
use 


Ending 
stock e 


Consumption 


^ 




Total 

5.159.5 
6.041.0 
4.892,4 
4,894.7 
4.917.9 
5.002.8 
5.020.5 


Per 
capita 

No. 

254.9 
246.9 
237 3 
235.0 
233 5 
235,0 
233.4 


Whold«ald 
price* 


1987 
t988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


10.4 

Ha 

15,2 
10.7 
11.6 
13.0 
13 5 


5,863.2 
5784.2 
5*598,2 
5,665.6 
5.779.3 
5,882.7 
5.925.0 


6.6 

5,3 
25.2 
9.1 
23 
4.3 
4,0 


Million dozen 

5.884.2 
5.803.9 
5.638,5 
6.685.3 
5.793.3 
5.899 9 
6^942.5 


111 2 
141.8 
91.6 
100.5 
164.3 
157.0 
16O.0 


599.1 
605.9 
643.9 
678.5 

7oa.i 

726.6 
760,0 


14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
11.6 
130 
13.5 
12.0 


Cts. yd oz, 

61.6 
62.1 
81.9 
62.2 
77.5 
65.4 
70-78 



* Cartoned grade A largo ogg&, New York. F = foracasL 
Ir^formation contact: Marine Davis (202) 219-0767, 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use^^ 









Comm^rciAl 




Total 
commar- 




Commercial 


AJI 
milk 


CCC n«t femov«l< 








Farm 






CCC 




Disap- 








Produc- 


Farm 


mar kit- 


Bo0. 


\n\- 


cial 


r\9\ re- 


Ending 


psar- 


priq« 


Skim soUdi 


TotaF fiolldi 




tion 


UBS 


ing i 


«tock 


POfli 


iupply 


movals 


atocks 


anca 


1/ 
S/cwt 


batia 


bBBl«2/ 












BinJon poui 


i(t« (mUkfat baili) 








Billion pounds 


1985 


143.0 


2.5 


140 8 


4.8 


2.8 


148.2 


13.3 


4.5 


130.4 


12,76 


17.2 


15.6 


1936 


143.1 


2.4 


140,7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.9 


10,8 


4.1 


133.0 


12.51 


14.3 


12.9 


1987 


142 7 


2.3 


140.5 


4.1 


2.5 


147.1 


68 


4.6 


135.7 


12.54 


9.3 


8.3 


1988 


146.2 


2.2 


142, » 


4.6 


2.4 


149.0 


9.1 


4.3 


136.6 


1226 


5.5 


6.9 


19S9 


144.2 


2.1 


t42.e 


4,3 


2.6 


149.0 


94 


4.1 


135.4 


13 56 


04 


4.0 


1990 


140 3 


2.0 


146. 3 


4.1 


27 


153,1 


9.0 


5.1 


138.9 


13.88 


1.6 


4,0 


1991 


U8.5 


2.0 


146.6 


5.1 


2.8 


154,3 


104 


45 


139 4 


12.24 


3.9 


65 


1092 


161.7 


2.0 


149.7 


4,5 


2.5 


156.7 


10,0 


4.7 


142 


13.10 


17 


50 


1903 f 


151,4 


2.0 


149.4 


4.7 


2.6 


1S6.G 


73 


4.5 


144.8 


12.85 


3.0 


4.8 



1/ Dsliwrid to PJant< & dsatsrii da«s not rofloc^ deduction a. 2/ ArbilrariFY wvighted avaraga of mjlyfat bails {40 pare ant) & ekim ao^ldi bapia (00 pare ant}. F ■ foraca^. 
Information contact: Jim MilFar (202) 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



Broilers 
FoderBlly InvPoctad e laugh tar, 
CartJfied(m{]. lb.) 
Whofasaleprfca. 
12-cfty(cte./lb.) 
Price of ofowor faad (S/lon) 
Brojlar-iood price ratio 1/ 
Siocka baginnlno of period [mil. lb.) 
Broiler-type chicks hatched (mil.) 21 

Turkey* 
Fad a re^ly inspected slaughter. 
Certified (mtl. lb.) 
Wholesale price. Eeatern U.S., 
8-ieJb. yoLino hans(c1aJIbJ 
Price of turkey grower feed (S^ton) 
Turkey-feed prfce latfo 1/ 
Stocki beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Pouas Placed InlJ.S, {rnil.) 

Egg a 

Farrn production (mil.) 
Average number of layej-a (mil.) 
Rate of lay (agga per layer 
on farms) 

Cartoned price. New York, gfadi A 
large{ctiy((0Z,J3/ 
Price Of laying feed (S/ton) 
Egg-leed price ratio 1^ 

Stocks, nrat of month 
Shell (mil. doz.) 
Frozan (mil. doz.) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 



4.660.7 



398 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



1 990 1 991 1 092 Fob Sept 0<;t 

18.553 J 19.727.7 21.052,4 1,580,7 1.803,5 1.834.0 



Nov 



Deo 



Jan 



4.651.9 4.828.9 



331.7 



431.3 



467.6 



423.0 



393 1 



420 



366 



32.0 



28,0 



32.0 



26.0 



29.5 



354.1 



33,4 



Feb 



t.S95.0 1.817.8 1.802.8 1.655.3 



54,e 


52.0 


52,6 


603 


61.3 


537 


65.0 


51.2 


52.1 


53.0 


218 


20S 


208 


206 


212 


206 


201 


202 


203 


205 


3.0 


3.0 


3,1 


2.9 


3,0 


3.2 


3.3 


3.1 


3.1 


31 


38.3 


26.1 


36,1 


39.3 


36.0 


31,1 


28 8 


29.0 


32 8 


31.6 


6.324,4 


6.616.5 


6.830.9 


633.6 


654,8 


547.0 


626.4 


588,3 


587.9 


536.4 



318,8 



63.2 

236 

3.2 

235,9 

304.9 


61.2 
230 
3.3 

306.4 
308.1 


59.9 

242 

31 

284.1 

307.8 


55.0 

235 

30 

325.5 

25.2 


61.0 

247 

3.0 

684,2 

21.8 


63.9 
241 
3.2 

734.4 
21,0 


65.6 
244 
3.2 

714.7 
22.1 


65.1 
245 
3,2 

320.5 
24.0 


58.1 

239 

3,0 

271.7 

24.7 


56,8 

240 

2.9 

314.7 

25.3 


97.987 
270 


69.352 
276 


70.592 
278 


S.sei 

279 


6.748 
276 


6.010 
279 


6.904 
281 


8.099 
281 


8.020 
282 


6.42t 
282 


251.7 


252.4 


253.9 


19.9 


20.8 


21.6 


21.0 


21.7 


21.3 


19.2 


82 2 
200 
7.0 


775 

192 


65 4 
199 
5.7 


61.7 
201 
5.4 


71 
202 
6.9 


65.3 

196 
5.8 


75.3 
197 
8,8 


73.6 
195 
6,6 


71.7 
199 

e.4 


69.9 
198 
6.2 


036 

10.3 


0.45 
11,2 


0.63 
12.3 


0.6 
15,2 


0.69 
16,3 


0,66 
15.2 


0.51 
16.5 


0.45 
14 J 


0.45 
13.0 


0.36 
12.7 



337 



1/Poundaof reed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs Of lib. of broiler or turkey Nvewefght. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks is cufrently reported for 15 State* only; hancaforth. 
hatch of bTO<ler-tyj>e chicke will be uaad as a subatitute. 3/ Price of cartooetf eggs to volume buyer* for delivery to retailer* 



Information contact: Maxine Davia (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy, 



Milk pHCe«. Mhnefta4a-Wj£ccn&[n. 

3.54l^MS/cwt)1/ 

Whol0Gale Prices 

BuLLer. grade A Chi. (cts./lb.) 

Am. cheeee. WiG, 

assembly pt.rct«./lb.> 

Konlai dry milk {c^s./lb.) 2/ 

USD A net removals 3/ 
Total ^)IK eaufv. (mJL lb.) 4/ 
BuitBr (mJJb,) 
Am. cheese (mil. Ib^) 
NontatdTym]Jk(mlLtb.) 

MNk 
Milk prod. 21 Statei(mJI. lb.) 

MflkperCQwOb.) 

Number o( milk cows (1 .000) 
U.S. mflk prOduclbn {mil. lb,) 
Stock, bealr^ning 

ToiaHmfl, It).) 

Commercial (mfL IbJ 

Government (mil. Ibn) 
Imports, total (mil. lb) 
CommerciaJ dluppsaranc^ 
(mILIb.) 

Butler 

Production (mil. Ib.J 
Stocks, beginning (mil. Fb.) 
Comm^rdu dIvappearanM (miK lb.) 

Amarlcan cliMs« 
Production fmil. Ib.1 
Stocks, beginning (mlL lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. Jb.) 

Otiier Cheese 
Production (mi Mb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) 

NOntat dry milk 

Production fmlL lb J 

Stocks, beginning (mil. Ibn) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. Jb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. gal,) 5^ 



MiJkprodtJClionfmil.lb.) 

Mitk pe: cow (lb.) 

Mo. or mifk cows (1.000] 
Milk-feed price ratio G/ 
Returns over concentrate 
costs (S/cwt milk) 6/ 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



t9OT 


1991 


1992 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


12-21 


11.05 


11.38 


11.21 


12.28 


12.05 


11,84 


11,34 


10.89 


10.74 


102.1 


99,3 


82.5 


86.2 


81.7 


82.2 


80.7 


78 .6 


75 2 


75.2 


136 7 
100.6 


134.4 
94.0 


131,9 
107.1 


TTd,0 
97.6 


136,9 
105.1 


132.4 
108.0 


129.4 
109.1 


123.2 

109. 2 


119.3 
111.0 


118.6 
113.8 


9.017 2 

400.3 

21.5 

117.8 


10.425.0 

442.8 

76.9 

269.5 


10,011.6 

440.5 

13.8 

176.4 


1.391,2 

B3.S 

0.8 

3.6 


350 6 
9.0 
0,3 

4,4 


343,4 

13,7 

0.9 

37.0 


346^7 

13,3 
32 

17,2 


568,9 

24,6 

0.9 

44.0 


1.686,2 

75,4 

1.9 

51,5 


1.486.6 

65.6 

3,1 

31.2 


125.772 

14.778 

S.512 

148,314 


125.671 

14.977 

8.391 

148,477 


f28,300 

15.546 

8.253 

1 51 .747 


10.351 

1.236 

8.278 

7/12,141 


10.263 

1.246 

8,237 

7/ 12.076 


10.532 

1.278 

8.238 

7/12,465 


10.184 

1,237 

8.235 

7/ 12>072 


10.659 
1.392 

8.247 
7f 12.629 


10.760 

1.310 

8.215 

7/12,749 


9,996 

1,218 

8.204 

7/n,844 


9.036 
4.120 
4.Q1B 
2,690 


13.359 
5.146 
8.213 
2.625 


15,841 
4,461 

11.379 
3.530 


16.677 

4,698 

11.978 

142 


20.253 

5.162 

15,092 

196 


17.931 

4.976 

12.945 

226 


16,038 

4.752 

11,286 

263 


14,836 

4.603 

10.223 

323 


14.215 

4.688 

9.526 

171 


15,410 

4.817 

10,593 


138.922 


139.336 


141.986 


10.734 


12.040 


12.401 


1 1 .970 


12.126 


10,933 





1.302.2 
356.2 
915,3 


1.336.3 
416.1 
903 


1,344.5 
539.4 
922.6 


132,0 

565.4 

72.7 


90.0 

705,7 

83.4 


100.4 

608.5 

88.7 


98,3 

541.7 

88.3 


115.1 
487,6 

92.5 


144.4 

447.7 

70.5 


138,9 
495.4 


3.894 2 
236.2 

2,784.4 


3.804,9 

347,4 

2,792.7 


2.938 7 

318 7 

2.903,1 


231 3 

340.4 
221.4 


222.9 

364.8 
233.5 


340.2 
350.5 
259.3 


233.1 
328.9 
241.7 


2S1.2 
324.8 
231.0 


247.8 
346.7 
240.8 


225.7 

353 1 


3.167.0 

93.2 

3.426.4 


3.285.9 

no.e 

3.575,2 


3,518.8 

97.5 

3,762.1 


265,8 
102.1 
2B4.7 


297.1 
123.9 

321.2 


321^5 
131.1 
345.6 


314.4 
121.7 
343.1 


307.7 
121.9 
345.6 


261,3 
120.9 
266.8 


265,6 
129.3 


879.2 

49. S 

697.6 


877.5 
161.9 
663.7 


873,0 
214.3 
688.9 


78.1 
190.0 
71.8 


52.8 

138,1 

66.4 


53.6 

112.0 
30.3 


56.6 
90.8 
41.4 


80.9 
87.6 
40.0 


76,5 
81,2 
32.2 


83,6 
72.4 


1.174.6 


1,196.1 
AnnuaE 


1.238.2 


87.8 


105.2 
1991 


92,0 


79,7 


80.4 


73.4 

1092 


81.7 


1990 


1991 


1992 


II 


III 


IV 


\ 


II 


111 


IV 


148.314 

14.643 

10,127 

1.71 

10,T7 


148.477 

14.860 

9.992 

1.58 

8,95 


* 51. 747 

15,423 

9.839 

1.69 

9.74 


38.586 

3,859 

10,000 

1.46 

8.0S 


36,232 

3.643 

9.944 

1.59 

9.25 


36.270 

3.6S5 

9.923 

!.77 

10.45 


37,989 

3,852 

9.863 

1.6S 

9.60 


39,077 

3,971 

9.841 

1.65 

9.50 


37.615 

3.818 

9,826 

1.75 

10.10 


37.166 

3.782 

9.827 

1,69 

9.75 



1/ Manuraciu:ing grade milk 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States Product on area. 3/ Includes products exported through the Dairy Export Incentive Progrtm (DEIP), 
4/ Milk equivalent, fat basis. 5/ Hard ice cream, ice milk. & hard eherbet. 6/ Based on average milk price after adjustment for price support deductions. 
7/ Estimated - - a not available. 

Information contact: LaVeme T, WilNams(202} 31&-0770. 



Table l5.-WooL 



U,S.woot price. (cte./lb,)l/ 
Imported wooi pfic«. (cts,yib.) 2/ 
U.S. rrdil coniumption* scoured 

Apparel wool (1,000 lb.) 

Carpet wool (1.0OO lb.) 



Annual 



T991 



1992 



1993 



1990 


1991 


1992 


rv 


1 


II 


III 


itV 


J 


256 


193 


204 


182 


209 


222 


210 


176 


146 


287 


187 


210 


222 


250 


233 


203 


189 


171 


120.622 


137.187 


139*715 


33.916 


36.929 


36.045 


34,462 


32,279 





12.124 


14,352 


14,726 


3.588 


4,580 


3,623 


3 J 45 


3,378 


— 



^tVy^^ P^' A^ '^.^''r!^*?n^iy -^l "^'"'^^ ^J*.t" ^^^i*- Graded Terrftory 64's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wool price. Charleston, SC warehouse, 
clean basfe, Australian 60/62 s, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 cents, — = not avartablfl. 



Information contact John Lawler (202) 219-0840. 



Agricultural Outiook/Moy 1993 
Table 16,— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 Stales) 
Number on toQ<t(1.O00 he^d)1/ 
Placed on feed (1 .000 head) 
Market [ngs {1.000 head) 
Other disappearance {^ ,000 head) 

Beef Bteer-ccrn price retiOn 
Omaha 2/ 
Hog-corn pNce ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Market prices (9/cwt) 
Slaughter caul e 

Choice steers, Omaha 1.000-1 rlQQ ib, 
ChOica steers. Neb, Direct. 

1,100-1,300 ib. 
Boning utiiity cows. Sioux Fa^^ 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no, 1 . Oklahoma Cily 
eOO-700 Ib. 

Slaughter ho^v 

Barrows & gills. Iowa. $. Minn. 
Feeder pige 

S. Mo. 4^0 Ib. (per head) 

Sliughter sheep & lambs 

Lsmbtt, Choice. San Angelo 

Ewes. Good. San Angelo 
Feeder lam be 

Choice, San Angelo 

Whole^te meat prices. Midwest 
8oxed beef cut-out value 
Cannar & cutter coW beef 
PorkioinE.14-18lb.3/ 
Pork beJiie»r 12^-14 lb. 
Hams, skinned. 17-20 Jb, 

All fresh beef retail price 4f 

Commercial slaughter (1 .000 head) 5/ 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

8ulls & stage 
Calves 

Sheep & lannbs 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. IbJ 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 
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Annuel 








1992 








1993 


1990 


199^ 


1992 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Ja4l 


Feb 


a, 373 

21r030 

19>198 

i^ie 


3,992 
19.704 
19.066 

1.233 


S.397 
20.498 
16.623 

1,199 


e.203 

1>492 

1.420 

120 


e.96S 
2.179 

Lsse 

68 


7.49S 

2.656 

1,493 

7fl 


B.S64 

1.843 

1,442 

»1 


a, 694 

1,694 

1,414 

101 


9.073 

1.611 

1,469 

130 


0.06S 

1.262 

K431 

110 


32 e 

23.1 


3t.fl 

2t.; 


33.3 
100 


31.0 
18,7 


35.1 
iO.3 


37.4 
21.3 


360 
21.0 


3B.B 

2;. 2 


39 6 
20.7 


40,0 



77.40 



92.15 

£5.32 
£1.46 



55 54 
35.21 



62 .9£ 



123.21 
99.06 

117,52 
£3.60 
B4.87 

262.46 



33.241 

16.567 

10.090 

5.920 

644 

1,769 

5.654 

8£.13e 



22.634 
316 
358 

15.300 



73.83 



74.65 



75.7T 



73.68 



74.13 



74,41 



76,56 



92.74 

49.69 
39 84 



53.21 
31.98 



53.54 



1te.31 
99.42 

l0e.39 
47.79 
75.66 



32.690 

1 6.726 

9.725 

5.623 

614 

1,436 

5.722 

88.169 



22.600 
296 
356 

15.943 



65.57 
43.0^ 

31:71 



61.00 
35.39 



62.09 



116.73 
93,a5 

101.41 
30.39 
67.42 



271.05 266.67 



32.673 

17.135 

9,236 

5r646 

653 

1,371 

5,493 

94,666 



22,966 
299 
343 

17.165 



83.95 

41.05 
36.72 



57.69 

4o.ea 



70.00 



113 65 
95.60 
99 13 
29^4 
59. t5 

266.10 



2.440 

1.25S 

690 

450 

45 

n3 

437 
7.332 



1,708 
25 
26 

1,329 



b7,4B 



42.68 
31. IB 



53.61 
32.39 



S5.43 



114.40 
93.23 

102.98 
29.09 
73 70 

266,37 



2.611 

1.459 

608 

482 

ei 

110 

469 

e.420 



1.996 
23 
3D 

1.S11 



6S.23 

42.69 
32 44 



52. B1 
29. S6 

52,94 



t15.5l 
90, B5 
96.96 
29. 1 3 
76.56 

267,75 



2.664 

1.433 

802 

564 

64 

114 

470 

6.792 



2.015 

■24 

29 

1.5B6 



65.90 

42.03 
30,69 

56.93 
32.92 

66.75 



115 25 
36.13 
69.64 
30.46 
62.45 

267.14 



2.660 

1.271 

706 

531 

51 

n3 

426 

7,985 



1,784 
23 
27 

1,455 



66.67 

-42.73 
29.76 



67 25 
40.75 



71.13 



119.95 
95.31 
96.22 
28.80 
72.67 

266,95 



2 JO 3 

1.383 

710 

560 

50 

124 

476 

6.360 



1.655 
26 
29 

1.524 



79,15 



69.92 

45.18 
34,63 



69.88 
39.94 



73.63 



122.69 
96.58 
98.22 
31 97 
61.98 



2.669 

1,334 

753 

533 

49 

104 

393 

7.632 



1,623 
22 
2S 

1.435 



aO.38 



76 56 


74.26 


75.36 


76.75 


74.44 


75.12 


75,11 


77.34 


79.01 


60,34 


53.60 


50.31 


44.64 


45,25 


46.43 


45 69 


42.09 


44.71 


46.50 


47,25 



69.06 

44.81 
46.17 



73.36 
43.44 

76.09 



122.13 

97.23 
100.05 
33 22 
66,83 



270.43 272,48 



2,466 

1,264 

690 

466 

46 

99 

395 

7.092 



1.677 
21 
25 

1.290 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Cattle on fe«d(13Sta1ec) 
Number on feed (1,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (^.000 head} 
Marketings (1 .000 head) 
Other disappearance (l-O^O head) 

Hogs&pigs{!0 States) 6/ 
Inventory (1 ,000 head) 1^ 
Breeding H,000hea(f)l/ 
Market (1.000 head) 1/ 
farrowings (1.000 head) 
PJfl crop (1.000 head) 



1990 



9.943 
24.803 
££.526 

1,393 



42,200 
5,275 

36,925 
6,960 

70.589 



1991 



10.B27 

23.206 

£2.333 

1.517 



45.735 
5.610 

40.125 
9.£^G 

75.330 



1992 



10.135 

24.246 

22.061 

1.436 

47.940 
5.800 

42.140 
9.938 

60.490 



8,620 

7,0B6 

5,262 

309 



47.060 
5.680 

41.400 
2.348 

18.551 



10.135 

5.403 

5.441 

404 



45.735 
5.610 

40.125 
2,296 

16.532 



9,693 6,847 

6.273 6.107 

6.875 5,766 

444 268 



44.800 
6,555 

39.245 
2,663 

21,570 



47.255 
5.845 

41,410 
2.521 

20.559 



IV 



8,920 

7.463 

5.179 

320 



49,175 

5,840 

43,335 

2,45fl 
19,629 



I 



47.440 
5.740 

41700 
2,340 

19,156 



II 



10.664 

■5.610 



46,680 

£.650 

41.030 

■2.710 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushel* of corn equal in value to 100 poundi live weight. 3/ PriortO 1964,8-14 lb.: 1964 i 1985. 14-17 lb; beginning 1986. 14-18 lb 4^ New 
series estimating the composite Price of all beef grades i ground beef eold by ^etaN store*. This new sortes is in addition to, but does not replace, the series for the ratall 
price of Choice beef that appear* in table 6. 5/Class8* estimated. 6/ Quarter* are Dec, of preceding year-Fab. (I). Mar-May (Ji). June-Aug. (IM). i Sept^Kov. (iV). 
May not add to NASS totals due to rounding. —*not available. •Intenlions. 

Infomiation corttact: Poll/ Cochran (202) 219-0767. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17. 


— Supply & Utilizatk 

Area 


ml-2 






















































Faad 
and 


0th a r 
dofnas- 












"s»r 












Total 








Farm 




a$jda 






Hwes-^ 




Produc- 


supply 


fe«id- 


tic 


Ex- 


ToUl 


Endfng 


price 




3/ 


PlantBd 


led 


Yield 
Bu./acra 


tion 


4/ 


uai 


UK 


port I 


use 


Etocks 


^ 5/ 






Mir 


. acrea 










Mil. bj. 








S/bu 


whfl«t 




























18s7;bb 


23.0 




66.B 


£5,9 


37.7 


2,10B 


3.945 


290 


B06 


i.5B8 


2,684 


1.261 


2.57 


1988^39 


22.4 




65.5 


S3.2 


34.1 


1.B12 


3.096 


1&0 


626 


t,415 


2,394 


702 


3.72 


19891/90 


3,6 




76.6 


62.2 


32 7 


2.037 


2.762 


144 


049 


1.232 


2,225 


636 


3.72 


1990/91* 


7.S 




77.2 


G9.3 


39.5 


2.736 


3.309 


499 


B75 


1,066 


2,443 


B66 


2,61 


1991/92* 


T&.9 




€9 9 


57.7 


34 3 


1.981 


2, a SB 


257 


679 


1.2B1 


2.4 ir 


472 


3.00 


1992/93* 


7.3 




72.3 


62.4 


39,4 


2.459 


2.999 


250 


903 


1,325 


2.478 


520 


3.20-3.30 


RJc4 




mi 


. acres 




Lbyacra 








MM. cwtfrwjghaqulv.) 






S/cwt 


19B7/BB 


1.57 




2.36 


233 


5,555 


129.6 


164,0 


_^ 


6/ 80.4 


72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7,27 


19B8/a9 


1.09 




2.93 


2.90 


6.514 


159.9 


195.1 





6/ B2.4 


85.9 


168,4 


26.7 


6,B3 


1969/90 


i.ta 




2.73 


2.60 


6.749 


154.S 


165 6 


._ 


6/ 82 1 


77,2 


159.3 


26 4 


735 


1990/91* 


102 




2,90 


2 82 


5,523 


156.1 


1B7.2 


_ 


6/ 91.7 


70.9 


162.7 


24h6 


6.70 


1991/62* 


03 




2.BB 


2.78 


6.674 


167.6 


1B7.3 


._ 


6/ 93.7 


604 


160,1 


27.3 


7.66 


199£/tt3* 


OA 




3.17 


3.13 


S.722 


179.1 


212.1 


— 


6/ 97.B 


76.0 


173.6 


38.3 


6.10*6.30 


Corn 




Mil. 


acres 




Bu,/acfa 








Mil. bu. 








$ft)u. 


1987/ae 


23.1 




66.2 


59.5 


119.B 


7.131 


12,016 


4p79B 


1.243 


1.716 


7,7^7 


4,259 


1.94 


19^8/83 


20.6 




67.7 


SB.3 


B4,6 


4,929 


9,191 


3.941 


1,233 


2,026 


7.260 


1,930 


2.54 


1989/90 


10.B 




72.2 


64.7 


1163 


7,526 


9.45a 


4p389 


1,356 


2.36B 


B,113 


1,344 


2.36 


1990/91- 


10.7 




74.2 


«7.0 


118,5 


7.934 


9.282 


4,663 


1,373 


1.725 


7,761 


1h521 


2.28 


l991/»2- 


7A 




76.0 


G8.B 


IOB.6 


7.d76 


9p0l6 


4.878 


1.454 


1.664 


7,916 


1.100 


2.37 


1992/93* 


6.3 


Mil. 


79.3 
acrae 


72 I 


131h4 
Bu./aora 


9.479 


10.582 


6,250 


r.496 
MJLbU, 


1.650 


B,395 


2,1B7 


1.95-2.15 

t/tau. 


Sorahum 
19S7/S8 




























4.1 




11, B 


10.5 


69 4 


731 


1,474 


565 


25 


232 


B11 


663 


1.70 


1 9&3/B0 


3.9 




10.3 


9.0 


63B 


577 


1.239 


466 


23 


311 


BOO 


440 


2 27 


l9aS/90 


33 




I2.e 


11.1 


65,4 


615 


1h055 


617 


15 


303 


a 35 


220 


2h10 


1930/91- 


3.3 




10.6 


9.1 


63 1 


673 


793 


410 


9 


232 


651 


143 


2.12 


l99l/»2- 


2.S 




11.1 


9.9 


59.3 


665 


727 


374 


9 


292 


674 


53 


2,25 


1892/93- 


2.0 


MJI. 


13.3 
acrae 


12^ 


72.8 
BuVacr^ 


B84 


937 


500 


B 
Mil. bu. 


276 


783 


155 


1 .60-2,00 
£/bLJ, 


Barley 
19*7/8* 




























2.9 




10,9 


10.0 


62,4 


621 


869 


253 


174 


121 


548 


321 


1.61 


18BB/89 


2.8 




9.8 


7.6 


3fl.O 


290 


622 


171 


176 


79 


425 


196 


2,80 


1983/30 


2.3 




9.1 


8.3 


4a.8 


404 


614 


193 


175 


B4 


453 


161 


2.42 


1990/91" 


2.9 




e.2 


7.5 


56.1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


461 


136 


M4 


1991/92* 


2JJ 




8.9 


8.4 


65 2 


464 


K4 


230 


171 


94. 


496 


129 


2.10 


T992/93- 


2.3 




7.8 


7.3 


62.4 


4&6 


597 


195 


165 


flO 


440 


167 


2.00-2.05 


Oat< 




M(l, 


acres 




au^Atira 








f^il.bLJ. 








lrt>u. 


1937/83 


0.B 




17.9 


6.9 


54.3 


^374 


655 


35a 


B2 


1 


440 


112 


1.66 


1988/89 


0.3 




13.9 


5.S 


39.3 


21a 


392 


194 


100 


1 


294 


9B 


2.61 


1989/90 


0.4 




1M 


6.9 


54.3 


374 


53B 


266 


115 


A 


3B1 


157 


1.49 


1990/91- 


0^ 




10,4 


5.9 


60.1 


'35a 


57B 


266 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


1991/»2- 


0.6 




AJ 


4.8 


60.7 


.243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


362 


123 


1.26 


1992/93* 


0,7 


Mil. 


BO 
acree 


4.S 


65.6 
Bu7acra 


29a 


472 


230 


125 
Mil. bu. 


5 


360 


^12 


1.30-1.35 
S/bu, 


Soybean* 
1987/S8 

































58^ 


57.2 


33,9 


1.93B 


2.375 


7/ 97 


1.174 


802 


2.073 


302 


5. SB 


1 988/8 9 







&B.B 


57.4 


27.0 


1,549 


1.B55 


7/ 8B 


1.051 


527 


1.673 


182 


7.42 


1989/90 







60.B 


59.5 


32.3 


1,924 


2.109 


7/ 101 


1.146 


623 


1.670 


239 


5.69 


1990/91- 







67. B 


56.5 


34,1 


1,926 


2.168 


7/ 95 


1,187 


557 


1.B39 


329 


6.74 


1991/92" 







S9.2 


58.0 


34.2 


1,987 


2.319 


7/ 102 


1.254 


BBS 


2.041 


278 


6.6S 


1992/93- 







59.3 


58.4 


37.6 


2.197 


2.477 


7/ 112 


1.265 
Mil.lbl. 


760 


2,137 


340 


5.45-5.55 
S/Cta./lb. 


Soybean oil 

i5a7/8a 




























— 




— 


— 


.. 


12.974 


14,B95 


^, 


10,630 


1.B73 


12,803 


2,092 


22.67 


I98g/S9 


— 




— 


— 


— 


11.737 


13.967 


.. 


10,591 


1,661. 


12,252 


1.715 


21.10 


^^S2?. 


— 




— - 


— 


— 


13.004 


14,741 


— 


12.063 


1,353 


13,436 


1,305 


22.30 


1990/31* 


*- 




— 


-* 


— 


13p40B 


14,730 


— 


12,164 


780 


12.944 


1.786 


21.00 


I99W92- 


— 




— 


-- 


— 


14,345 


16,132 





12,245 
12.676 


1,64B 


13.B93 


2,239 


16.10 


ie92/»3- 


"" 




-^ 


~" 


*«- 


13,684 


15.925 


— 


1,626 


14.300 


1.625 


20,0-22,0 




















1 ,000 ton a 








9/Vton 


Soybaan meal 




























T987/BB 


— 




— 


-^ 


-^ 


2a. 060 


28.300 


, 


21.293 


6.B54 


2B.147 


163 


239 


l988/a9 


— 




— 


— 


«., 


24,943 


25.100 


» 


19.657 


5,270 


24,927 


173 


252 


lea 9/90 


— 




H. 


._ 


— 


27.719 


27.900 


» 


22,263 


5.319 


27.582 


3318 


18B 


1990/91- 


— 




— 


— 


— 


2B.325 


28.686 





22.934 


5.469 


2B.403 


285 


161 


1991/92- 


-,-m 




— 


—^ 


— 


29.B31 


30,1B3 


- 


23,103 


«.a&o 


29.953 


230 


189 


1992/93- 


"~ 




— 


■^ 


— 


30.095 


30,400 


— 


23.760 


B,360 


30.100 


300 


175-190 



£aa foolnotai at arid of table. 
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Set 




Harv9S^ 






Aside 


Piqnmd 


ted 


yi«id 




3/ 












Mil 0OfO« 




LhJncnt 


Cotlon 10/ 










i9a7/aa 


4.0 


10.4 


to.o 


706 


i9fis;s» 


2.2 


12.6 


11.9 


619 


l9fi9i/90 


3.5 


10.S 


9.5 


614 


1990/91' 


2.0 


12,3 


11.7 


634 


1991/92- 


\.2 


14. T 


13,0 


652 


10&2/93- 


t7 


13.3 


^^-z 


700 







f^6 


Other 








and 


dgmas- 




Pfcxiu*- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


tjon 


supply 


ual 


UBQ 


port B 








MiJ. bal«a 




14.8 


19.8 


__ 


7.e 


e.e 


1S,4 


21.2 


^^ 


7.8 


0.1 


12.2 


^9.3 


_ 


^.9^ 


7.7 


16.5 


ta.s 


_ 


8.7 


7.8 


17.6 


20.0 


— 


9.0 


0.7 


10.3 


£0.0 


— 


9. a 


6.1 



Total 


Ending 


Farm 


USfl 


Stocks 


price 

5/ 






ci»./ib. 


14.2 


5.a 


04,30 


13.9 


7.1 


se.6o 


16.5 


3.0 


65.60 


10.5 


2.3 


67.10 


^0.3 


37 


50.ao 


15.9 


4.2 


}U 53.60 



'April 12. 1993 Supply 8i Demand Estlmatfl*, VMarkoUng ^ar b^Olnning June 1 for wheat, barley. Aoala, August 1 tor oofton & rfcs. Sapternber 1 for goybeani^ 
«orn, & Kifghum. Ot^tober 1 for |oyn>»l &ioyoll. 2/ Convanion fat^tor*: Hflctari(ha.) « 2.471 %Qt»M, 1 meUlc Ion « 2204.022 poundi. 36.7437 bu« he Ft of wheal or 
soybeans. 39.3679 bushels of com or Borghum. 45 9296 bu«h«la of bariay. 66.8044 bi^aheli ot oala. 22.046 Cwt of rice. &4,59 480-poond bai«i of cotton. 3/ Includei 
(fiveralon. acreage reduction. 50'e2H 8i0^92 programi. o/92 & 50/92 aet-ailde Jncludai idl«d acreage 8i acreage planted torriinor oflsaedi. aeMmi. and crambe. 
4/ Includes importe. 5/ M«rketmo-v«v weigh ten average Price received by farmarr Doei not include an allowance fw loans oulslanding & Government purchases 6/ Raatdual 
included In domestic use. 7/ Incrudei seed 6/ Simple average of crude eoytean o(l. Decatur. 9/ Simple average of 48 percenl. Decatur. TO/ Upland & eidra Jong staple. 
Stocks estimates based en Cer^eus Bureau data, resulting in en unaccounted difference between supply & use estimalsi & chenges ir\ ending stocks. 11/ Weighted average for 
August- November: not a Projection for the marketing year. — « not avaiJible or nol Applicable. 

information contact. Commodity Economic s DM si on. Crops Brsn(^h(202) 219-0640 



Table 16.— Cosh Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 



Msrketlng year 1/ 



1902 



1993 



1988/89 



4.17 



1989/90 



4.22 



1990/91 



2.94 



1901/92 



3.77 



Feb 



4.51 



Oct 



3.60 



Nov 



3.78 



Dec 



3.81 



Jan 



3.97 



Wheat No. 1 HRW. 
KansaiCity(S/bu.)2/ 
Wheal. DNS. 
Minneapolie ($/bu ) 3/ 
Rice. S.W. La (t/cwl}4/ 

corn. no. 2 yellow. 30 day. 

Chicago (f/bu) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yeilow, 

KanEesCity($/cwtJ 
Barley, feed. 

OMh (S/bu.) 5/ 
Barley, maftiiig, 

Minneepolii {l/bu J 

U.S, prbs. SLM. 
1-1/16in,{cts,/lb.)6/ 
Northern Europe Prices 
lnde?( (cts71b.f7/ 
U.S.M1-3i^in.(cts./lb.jB/ 

Soybasna. no. 1 yellow, 30 day, 

Chicago ($/bu.) 

Soybean oil. crudSi 

Decatur (cta./lb.) 

Soybean meal, 481* protein. 

Decatur (3/tcn) 9/ 

1/ Beginning June 1 foj' wheat A barley; Aug^ 1 fof rice i cotton; S&pi, 1 for corn> sorghum & soybeans: Ocl. 1 for eoymeal &Oil. 2/ Ordinary prrteln. 3/ 14H protein. 
4/ Long grain, milled basia. 5/ Beginning Mar. 1987f»por1tng point changed from Minneapolis to DuJuth. 6/ Avsrage spot market. 7/ Liverpool CotJook "A" indsx: 
avefegeoffivelowsat prices of 13 eeJectsd growths. i/Memphii tsnitorygfowths^ 9/ Note chsnge to 48H protein. NQ ■ noquoUtion. 

In form alien contacts: Whaat. rice, & feed gr sins. Joy IHarwood (202] 219-0840: Cotton. Les Meysr {ZOZ) 219-0840; Soybeans. B rend a Tolend. (202) 219-0840. 



Feb 



3.75 



4.36 
14.85 


4.16 
^5.S5 


3.06 
15.25 


3.82 
16.48 


4.56 
17,30 


3.85 
14.70 


3.94 
14.45. 


3,88 
14,25 


.4.05i, 
13 40 


3 87 
13.00 


2.68 


2.64 


2.41 


2.52 


2.07 


2.06 


2.13 


2.17 


£.1& 


2.14 


4.17 


4,21 


4.08 


4.36 


4.62 


3.60 


3.61 


3.70 


3,70 


3.66 


2.32 


2,20 


2,13 


2.17 


2.28 


2,11 


2.08 


2.06 


2.06 


2.08 


4.11 


3.28 


2,42 


2 38 


2.51 


2.39 


2.35 


2.36 


2.36 


2.32 


57.7 


69.8 


74.8 


56,7 


50,8 


49.5 


60.0 


51.9 


53,7 


55 4 


66.4 
6»,2 


82 3 
83.6 


02.9 
88.2 


62.9 
66 3 


56.3 

eo.3 


52.9 
£6.0 


52:8. 
60 .0 


04.3 
61.9 


67.4 
63.4 


00.8 
68.1 


7,41 


0.86 


6.70 


5.7S 


4.73 


S.33 


S.BC 


6.60 


0.73 


6.66 


21.10 


22.30 


21.00 


19. to 


18.88 


16.36 


20.10 


20.62 


21.23 


20.72 


252.40 


180.50 


181.40 


189.20 


185.40 


100.60 


iei.« 


187.60 


i8e.7s 


179,90 



T 



m 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



Agricultural Outtook/Moy 1993 











Findlgy 




Payment rates 


_ 










Paid land diversion 










Ba«ic 


o: announced 






Eff»ctiv8 




Partici- 






Tarpot 
pnCa 


roan 


loan 


Total 




base 


Program 


pation 






rale 


rai 


tsl/ 


tfoftdoncy 
$/bu. 


Mandatary Optional 


aCro£2/ 
Mil. 


3/ 


ra(9 4/ 










Percent of 


Percent 


















acrae 


base 


of ba$e 


Wheat 






















i9S7/ea 




^38 


2.85 




2.28 


1.81 


«n- --- 


87.6 


27.5/0/0 


88 


I9es/a9 




4.23 


2.76 




2.21 


0.69 


-, » 


84.8 


27.5/0/0 


86 


iga9m 




4,10 


2.BB 




2.06 


0.32 


» .«. 


82 3 


10/0/0 


78 


1990/91 


5/ 


4.00 


2,44 




1.95 


1.28 


«n- .. 


80.5 


a/ 5/0/0 


83 


1991/92 




4.00 


2.52 




?.04 


M.35 


— „. 


79.2 


15/0/0 


85 


1992/93 




4.00 


2.58 




2.21 


"081 


«n- ___ 


78.9 


5/0/0 


83 


7993/94 




4.00 


2,86 




3.45 


"-M.05 
S/cwt 






0/0/0 




Rica 






















t9£7/8a 




11.66 


6.84 


7/ 


SIS 


4 82 


^^^ ■-■ 


4.2 


35/0/0 


96 


1988/89 




11.15 


6.63 


7/ 


6.50 


4.31 


... .n... 


42 


25/0/0 


94 


19S9/90 




10.80 


6.50 


7/ 


e.oo 


3.56 


^^^^ < ^ 


4.2 


25/0/0 


94 


1990/91 


$/ 


10,71 


6.60 


7/ 


5.40 


4.18 


i. 


4.2 


20/0/0 


95 


19^1/9? 




10.71 


6,60 


7/ 


5,85 


3,07 


... .n... 


4.2 


5A>/0 


9i 


1992/93 




10.71 


6.50 




___ 


"4.21 


... 


4.1 


0/0/0 


te 


1993/94 




10,71 


6 50 






*"'4.21 
S/bu. 






S/0/0 




Ccxn 






















1987/88 




3.03 


2.28 




1 82 


1.09 


2.00 


81.5 


20/0/15 


90 


198e/S8 




2,93 


2 21 




1.77 


0.36 


1.75 


82.9 


20/0/10 


87 


T 9a 9/90 




2.84 


2,06 




1.65 


0.58 


... 


82.7 


10/0/0 


79 


1990/91 


5/ 


2.75 


1 96 




1.57 


0.51 


..^^^ ... 


82.6 


10/0/0 


78 


199V92 




2.75 


1.B9 




1.62 


0,41 


... ... 


82,7 


7.5/0/0 


77 


1992/93 




275 


2.01 




1 72 


**0.73 





82.1 


5/0/0 


76 


1993/94 




2.75 


1.99 




1.72 


-"0,7? 
$/bu. 






10/0/O 




Sorghum 
1967/88 
























2M 


2,17 




1.74 


1.14 


1.90 


17.4 


8/ 20/0/16 


64 


1983/89 




2.78 


2 10 




1.68 


48 


1 65 


16,8 


20/0/10 


82 


1989/90 




2.70 


1.96 




1.57 


0,66 


« » « » 


16.2 


10/0/0 


71 


1990/91 


5/ 


2.61 


1.86 




1.49 


0.56 





15.4 


10/0/0 


70 


1391/92 




2 61 


1.80 




1,64 


0.37 


... ... 


13,5 


7,6/0/0 


77 


1992/93 




2.61 


1.91 




1.63 


"'0.70 


.*. 


13.6 


5/0/0 


79 


1993/94 




2.B^ 


1,89 




1.63 


* ' '0.70 
$/bu. 






5/0/0 




Bat! ay 
l9B7/fl3 
























2.60 


1.86 




1.49 


0.79 


1,60 


12,6 


8/ 20fOhS 


85 


1988/89 




2.51 


1 80 




1.44 


0.00 


1.40 


12.5 


20/0/10 


79 


1989/90 




2.44 


1.68 




1.34 


0.00 


< — .. ... 


12,3 


10/O/O 


67 


1990/91 


5/ 


2.36 


1,60 




l.?8 


0,20 


... 


11.9 


10/O/O 


68 


1991/92 




2.36 


1.54 




1.32 


0.62 


,><.. 


11.S 


7,6/0/0 


76 


1992/93 




2.36 


1,64 




1.40 


"0.S6 


... 


11.1 


5/0/0 


75 


1993/94 




2,36 


1.62 




1.40 


■--062 
S/bu. 


_ ~ 


" 


0/0/0 




Oats 






















1987/88 




1,60 


1.17 




0.94 


20 


0.80 


e,4 


8/ 20/0/15 


45 


1988/89 




1 55 


1.14 




0,91 


O.OO 


.-rw 


7.9 


5/0/0 


30 


1939/90 




1.50 


1.09 




0.85 


0.00 


... 


78 


5/0/0 


18 


1990/91 


5/ 


1.45 


1.01 




0.81 


0.32 


... ^-^ 


7.S 


5/0/0 


09 


1991/92 




1.45 


0.97 




0.83 


0.35 


_^^ 


7 3^ 


0/0/0 


38 


1992/93 




1.45 


1.03 




0.88 


"0.17 


... .-rw 


7.2 


0/0/0 


40 


1993/94 




1.45 


1.02 




0.88 


---0.15 
$/bu 


_ „ 


~ 


0/OA> 




Soybftftns 


9/ 




















1987/88 




-— Tj 


-n—T 




4,77 


«n- 


.-rw 





■ "■■' 


... 


1988/89 











4.77 





... 


^ — 


« — » 


... 


1939/90 




«^ 







4.53 





... 


«« 


10/ 10/26 


... 


1990/91 


5/ 










4.50 








w.. 


10/ 0/25 


.«_, 


1991/92 







-n—T 




S.02 


«n- 


.**^ 


.«~. 


10/ 0/25 





1992/93 







^ .. 




fi.02 


«n- 


^^»- 


w.. 


10/ 0/25 





1993/94 










S.02 


C*s,/]b. 






10/ 0/25 




Upland cottm 
1987/88 


79.4 


52.25 


11/ 5?.25 


17,3 


^^_ _^ 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


1988/89 




7S,9 


51.80 


11/ 51.80 


19.4 


.«~. 


14 5 


12,5/0/0 


89 


1989/90 




73,4 


60,00 


11/ 50.00 


13.1 


.«~. ^ 


U.6 


25/0/0 


89 


1990/91 


5/ 


72.9 


50,27 


11/ 50.27 


7.3 


.«. — 


144 


12.5/0/0 


86 


1991/9? 12/ 


72 9 


50.77 


11/ 47.?3 


10,1 


— . 


14.6 


5/0/0 


84 


1992/93 




72.9 


52.35 


11/ 





■■20,3 


^ 


14.9 


10/0/0 


89 


1993/94 




72.9 


£2,35 


11/ 


— 


"■20 55 


. -'— 


— * 


7.5/0/0 


^^ 



t/ Tfiere ar* no Rndl«y loan rates iot nca or cotton. Se* footnotes 7/ i 11/. 2/ National affect iva Crop aeraaga bas« a« iletar mined by ASCS. N»t of CAP. 



Data do not inc^udv tR*i* reduction!, 6/ Undar 1990 modified contraCti. partidpating produc»n jrtani up to lOS percent of their whtat baM *cr»f. For ^^rj acre plaritad 
above 95 p#rcani ol bat«. the acraaga ua^d to ccm^puie dandangy paymenta waa cut by 1 acre 7/ A mafkatmg loan haa been In effect for nc* wnca 19J5/ie. Loan e may b* 
rapafd il Iha iowar o*: a) the loan rat* or b) the ad uated woMd market price {announced waaklyj, Kowawf . loan* canno< b* repaid at las e than a ip^ifiad fraction of 
the loan rata. Data r»far to market-year average loan repayman^ raiaa, 8/ The aorghum. oaie, L b*rley program* are the aame ao for corn excepi a« indicatad. 9/ ™e *rf 
no targal pfteea. ba«e acres, acreage raductjon programs, of daficiancy paynienl rataafor Hoybaane 10/ Nominal percentage of program crop ba«aacras perrnitted to shift 
^ntoioybeaniwittioutioMofbaie. 11/ A marketing loan hae been In af (act for cotton sJnco 1986/87. In 1987/88 i afier. loani maybe rapald at tha lower of: a) the 
loan rata or b) the adjuitad world markat prica (announced weekly; Plan B). Starlhg In 199U9?. loans cannot be rapald at l«ss Ihan 70 parcant of the loan rata. Data 
rafer lo ennual ava rage loan repaymant ratae. 12/ A markating certincate program waiimpiamaniad on Aug, 1. 1991. — * nol avftilabta. 

' For wtiatl. Iha 1991/912 rale la the total dafclency payment rate for tha 'regulW program. For tha winter virfiffat option, tharateU*1.26. 

*' For whwt. cort», aorghom. barlay. and oats, regular daficienci^paymant rate based on the 5-month prica. For rice and upland cotton, total daficiency payment rata. 

" -Eatimaiad total daHctancy paymanl reie. Minimum guaranteed payment rale for 0/92 (wheat i feed gralne) & 50/92 [rica and upland cotton) programs. Sign-up for 1993 

pFogramawA* March l-ApfifGO. 1993. 

Information contact: Joy Harwood (202)219-0840. 

rg 
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Table 20.-Fru it 



Crtrufl 1/ 

Prodjction {1 ,000 ion) 
Par capita consirmpt. {lbs.) 2/ 

Noncitrus 3/ 
Production {^ ,000 tonsj 
Per capita consumpt. {lbs.) 2/ 



F.o.b. shipping point prices 
AppJee (5/carton) 4/ 
Paars (S/box} 6/ 

Grower prices 
Oranges ($/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit (S/box) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh aPPiesfmil. lbs.) 
Fresh pears (mil. Ib^.) 
Frozen fruits (mil. lbs) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil. lbs.) 



1984 



1985 



1,133.4 



978.0 



1986 



19S7 



198S 



1989 



1990 



1991 P 1992 P 



874.9 



742.0 



666.2 



638.0 



892.9 



10,832 

22.8 


10.525 
21.6 


11.058 
24,3 


1 1,993 
24.0 


12,761 
25.4 


13.186 
25.1 


10,860 
22.1 


11.285 
19.9 


12.386 


14,301 
66.3 


H.191 
65.3 


13,874 
68.8 


16,011 
73.5 

1992 


15.893 
72.0 


16.365 
73.6 


15.656 
70.5 


15.801 
70.7 


16,939 
1993 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


15.50 
15,10 


76.56 
14.30 


25.70 


16.73 


15.38 
13.05 


14.46 
13.54 


13.60 
13.66 


14.50 
16.00 


1Z.33 
16 00 


4.75 
4.45 


2.06 
4.00 


1.65 
3.32 


1.37 
3.7,3 


1.79 
7.09 


3.80 
4.11 


2.90 
4.66 


2.39 

2.42 


2.11 
Ti4e 


327.1 

47 

663.1 


106.5 

49.4 

603.1 


33.5 
139.1 
981,0 


3,479,5 
523 J 

935.3 


6,580.0 

380.4 

1.073.5 


4,988,3 

276,7 

1.008.2 


4,077.3 
223.4 

888,4 


3,433,1 
174.2 
823.3 


2.767.9 
128.1 

757.3 



1.135.9 



1,235.5 



1/ 1991 Indicated 1990/91 season. 2/ Freeh per capita consumption. 
5/D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no, 1. 135 e. 6/ 

Information contact: Wynnlce Mapper (202) 219-0684. 



3/ Calendar year. 4/ Rad delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack. 125's. 
U.S. equivalent on-treo returned P = preliminary. — ■ not ava (table. 



Table 21.— Vegetables 













Calendar year 












1983 


198^ 


1985 


1986 


1987 


19SS 


1989 


1990 


1891 


1992 P 


Product ion 






















Total vegaEftblAgfl^QOOcv^} 


403.509 


456,334 


453,030 


448.629 


478. 3B1 


4M.77fl 


542. '137 


561,704 


664,532 


534,951 


Ffo«h(1,OOOcwl)1/3/ 


185.782 


201,817 


203,549 


203.165 


220,539 


22^,397 


239.281 


239,104 


229,506 


23Bh140 


Proca90«d (ions) 2/ 3/ 


10,886.350 


12,725,380 


12.474,040 


12,273.200 


12.S92h100 


12h019h110 


15.157.790 


16.130,020 


16.753^26 


14.940,650 


Mushrooms (1,000 Ibi.^ 4/ 


561,531 


585,681 


587,056 


614.333 


631.ai9 


667.759 


714.992 


749,151 


73a. B 32 


— 


PotatD«G{1.000 cwh 
Sw«Ql potatoes (IhOOO cw^ 


333,756 


362,039 


406.609 


361.743 


3a9,3Z0 


356.438 


370.444 


402,110 


417,622 


411,636 


12,0£3 


12.902 


14,573 


12.3BA 


11, en 


10.945 


1 1 ,35a 


12.694 


11,203 


11,760 


Dr^ edible bdan?{1>000 cw^ 


16^620 


21,070 


22.298 


25,960 


26,031 
1992 


10.253 


33.729 


32,379 


33.765 


22.047 
1993 




May 


Juns 


July 


AuO 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


F»b 


Shipments 






















fresh(1,O0Ocwtl5/ 


£8.060 


29,056 


25.358 


15,813 


1Sh112 


14,931 


16,629 


19.492 


19.087 


18,977 


Potatoes (1,000 c*1) 


14.643 


11.768 


10.946 


9,418 


13,306 


11.363 


11,967 


13,641 


13h376 


IIhISO 


SwBfltpoloK»»(1 ,000 CM) 


176 


184 


246 


130 


346 


369 


771 


539 


291 


270 



iMndudssfriBti production of niparagus, brocccll.carroti. caulinoyw«rrC«Je;y, swaeUorn. lattucs. honeydevvs. onion*. Atofnsto^fl. 2nnClud«sproctsilng production of anap 
b^ani. $we«t com, grson pats, tomatoes, cucumber! (lor plnKlti), ai'parsgui. broccoli, carroti. Acauliriower. 3/ Asparagus &cucumb«r«sttmatea w»re ngt available for 1B82 
& 1383. 4^PrB«h&Procfl&sirigaOttncu»muehroom5only. £xcluoe» specialty varfeliea. Crop vear Ju^y 1 -June 30. 5/ include snap beana. broccoH. cabbaOe. carrot*, cauiiHow«fH 
celery, sweet corn, cucumbore, eggplant, lettucB. onione, belj peppers. tquABti, tcrnatoet, canlaloupei. honiydewi, & waterfrtetona. p « p:elimtrtary. 



Information contact*: Gary Lucie r or John Love [202)219-0884. 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 

OeNvorias 1/ 

Slocks, andlng 1/ 
Cotfee 







Annual 






1991 








1992 






1968 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Oct-Oec 


Jan "Mar 


Apr-- J una 


July-Sapt 


Ocl-Dac 


7.087 
&.1fi& 
3J32 


6.841 
8,340 
2,947 


8,334 
8.661 
2.729 


7.133 
8,704 
3.039 


7,601 
6,920 
3,220 


3.855 
2h242 
3.039 


2,138 
2,007 
3.624 




716 
2.208 
2.757 




722 
2,409 
1,451 


3,927 
2.296 
3,220 


119.69 


95.17 


76.93 


70,09 


65.30 


84.94 


59,19 




51.72 




48.36 


81.94 


2.072 


2.6S5 
Ar^nual 


2,71S 


2.553 
1991 


2,989 


699 


840 


1992 


720 




704 


705 


1969 


1990 


1991 


Nov 


June 


July 


Aug 




Sopt 




Oct 


Nov 


167.4 
167.2 


167,3 
176.3 


172.3 
'178.8 


iea.5 

1fl2.5 


— 


155,0 


160.0 




182.5 




162.0 


172.7 
182.7 


540.0 
2h467.6 


523.1 
2.343.6 


516.3 
2,231.9 


57.1 
191.4 


51.7 
217.2 


38.3 
167.7 


43.7 
165.7 




43,0 
104.3 




44.7 
177.9 


44,2 
159.6 



Compoeiia grean price 

N.V:(cia7ll.) 
J reports, green bean 

aquiv.{mll,ibs.)2/ 



Tobacco 
Pncev at auctions 21 

Flue-cured (t/lbj 

Burley(S/lb.) 
Domestic consumption 4/ 

CiOareitea{bil.) 

Large CJgarv(mlL) 

1/ 1 ,000 short Ions, raw value. Quarterly data ehown at end of aacK quarter. 2/ Ne( Imports of green 1^ prOCassod corfae. 3/ Crop year July-June for flue'Cured, 
Oct. -Sept. for burley. 4/ Taxable removale. — • riot available. 

InlofmatJon contacts: Sugar. Peter Bu2Zanell (202)219^866, Colfaa, Fred Gray (202) 219-0888. Tobacco. Vamar Griee (202) 219-0890. 
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Table 23<— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



Wheat 

Area {hectares) 
Production (meirjc tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton«} 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grain* 
Area (tieciares) 
Production {metric tons) 
Export* (metric ton*) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Endmg stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares!) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tens) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3^ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crusti (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (matnc tons) 

Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric ton^ 

Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (heciarss) 
Production (balas) 
Exports (balfls) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 P 


1992/93 F 








Million un^ts 








22a 1 

524.1 

80.7 

515.9 
177.6 


219.7 
495.7 
107.1 
524 9 
1464 


217.4 
495.0 
97.9 
525.4 
118.0 


225.8 

532.9 

97.0 

529,9 

120 9 


231.4 
587.8 
94.4 
565.3 
143.7 


222.1 

543.6 
109.1 
550.6 
126.7 


221.3 

55S.4 

99.3 

551.3 

133.7 


335.3 
822.2 

82.8 
796.3 
235.2 


323.1 
783.9 
84.7 
806.8 
212.4 


323.2 
721.1 
94.0 
786.4 
148.0 


320.8 
790,2 
102.9 
814.4 
123.9 


313.8 

aig.9 

87.3 
807.7 
136.1 


317.6 
797.4 
93.5 
803.7 
129.8 


320.0 
848.4 
88.9 
621.8 
156 4 


145.1 
316.7 

12,9 
320.7 

61.4 


141.7 
314 5 

11.9 
320.0 

45 9 


145.4 
330.0 

15.0 
327.6 

48.3 


146.7 
342.6 

12.2 
335.9 

55.0 


147.1 
350.6 

12.8 
345,5 

60,0 


145.9 
348.1 

14.9 
352,7 

55.4 


146.4 
351.8 

14,3 
354.0 

53.2 


708.5 
1 .663,0 

1&6,4 
1 ,632.9 

464 2 


684 5 
1,594.1 

203.7 
1,651.7 

406.7 


686.0 
1,546,1 

208.9 
1,6384 

314.3 


693.3 
1,685.7 

212.1 
1,680.2 

299.8 


692.3 
1,758.3 

194 S 
1,718.5 

339.8 


685.6 
1,689,1 

217.5 
1.717.0 

311.9 


687,7 
1,758.6 

202.5 
1,727.1 

343.3 


fbl.8 

194.9 

37,7 

23.3 


188.4 

210.5 

39.5 

24.0 


164.5 

201 7 

31-5 

22.1 


172.0 

212.5 

35.5 

23.3 


177.4 

216.0 

33.0 

22.8 


185.4 
223.7 

36.9 
21.5 


185.4 

226.3 

38.8 

228 


110.7 
36.7 


115,4 
35.8 


111.3 
37.4 


117,1 
38,5 


120.0 
39.4 


124.9 
41.8 


125.7 
40.5 


50.4 
16.9 


53.3 
17.5 


53.3 

le.r 


57.1 
19.8 


58.2 
20.2 


90.4 
20.1 


60.7 
20.1 


29.2 

70.6 
25.9 
82.8 

35.7 


30.8 
81.1 
23 1 
84.1 
32.8 


33.7 
84.4 
25.8 
85 3 
31.9 


31.5 
79.9 
239 
86.7 
26.3 


33.1 
87,0 
23.0 
85,5 
28.6 


34.7 
96.0 
22.4 
S5.0 
40.6 


32,4 

83.4 
22.2 

84.9 
38.8 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metnc tone) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tons) 



1987 



425.7 



1988 



428.9 



1989 



1990 



1991 



434.7 



442,0 



429.4 



1992 



415.0 



1993 F 



112.9 

111.0 

67 


116,6 

114.6 

7.4 


11S.1 

116.7 

7.6 


120 3 

118.1 

7.6 


121.3 

119.3 

8 


121.3 

119.8 

7.8 


123.1 

121.6 

8.1 


31.3 
29.9 

1.3 


32.7 

31.0 

1.5 


34.0 

32.7 

1.7 


35.8 
33.9 

1.8 


37 8 

35.8 

2.1 


39.2 

37.1 

2.2 


40.9 

38.8 

2.3 



408.0 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stock* data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years&do not represent levels ata given date. Data not avattabie for all countries; includflSflstimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar /ear data. 1987 data correspond with 1986/87, etc. 5/ Poultry axe I udes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
Pi= preliminajry. F-foracasi. 

Information contacts: Crops, Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824; red meat & poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285: dairy. Sara Short (202)219-0770, 
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Table 24,— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodhiee 
Wheat, fob v«$sei. GuEf ports ($/bu ) 
Corn. To. b va8s«4. Gulf ports (S/buJ 
Grain aorghum. f.o.b. vesseL 

Gulf ports {S/bu.) 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports fS/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Dacatuf fcts./lb.) 
Soybean maal, Decatur ($Aon) 

Cotton, 7-market avg, spot (cteTIb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price at fiuction (ctsJib,) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible taJlow, Chicago {cts Jlb^) 

Import commoditjes 
Coffee. N Y. Bpot($/lbO 
Rubber, NY. spot jcts./lb.) 
Cocoa beans. NY. ($/lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 219-0824. 





Annual 








1992 








t993 


1990 


1991 


1993 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


3.72 


3.52 


4.13 


4.83 


3.73 


3.85 


4.03 


4.03 


4.25 


4.06 


2.79 


2.75 


2.66 


2.91 


2.50 


2.42 


2.44 


2.42 


2.43 


2.42 


2.65 


2.69 


2.63 


2.98 


2.41 


2.33 


2.39 


2.45 


2.44 


2.42 


6.24 


e.05 


6.01 


6.06 


5,£2 


5,67 


5.S4 


5.96 


6.08 


6.03 


22.75 


20.14 


19.16 


18.65 


IS 10 


1fi.31 


19.98 


20.58 


21.20 


20.61 


169.37 


172.90 


177.79 


173.86 


174.33 


180.63 


1B1.18 


isa.3o 


1£8,18 


179 87 


71.25 


69.6d 


53.90 


50.76 


63.49 


49.47 


49.98 


51.85 


53 72 


55.38 


170.57 


179.23 


173.08 


174.92 


182.51 


181.93 


182.97 


182.51 


179.98 


186.53 


15 52 


16.46 


16.80 


17.50 


16.50 


16.50 


16.13 


15.63 


15 25 


15.00 


1364 


13.26 


14.37 


12 63 


15.26 


15.73 


16.75 


16.00 


15.09 


14.69 


0.81 


0.71 


0.60 


0,51 


0.40 


0.49 


0.55 


0.66 


0.53 


0.54 


46 2B 


4573 


46.25 


43.95 


46.86 


47.83 


48 00 


48.03 


48 03 


48 30 


0.55 


0.62 


0.47 


0.51 


0.47 


0.46 


0.46 


0.44 


0.45 


0.42 



Table 25<— Indexes of RealTrade-Weigtited Dollar Exctiange Rates ^^ 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agrtcultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S, ccrripetitcrs 

Wheat 
D S. markets 
U.S, competitofs 

Soybean s 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Corn 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Cotton 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 



1992 



1993 



Apr May June July Aug Sept P Oct P Nov P 

1985 = 100 
65.0 63.9 59,9 69,7 59.1 59.6 61.9 65.6 



Dec P Jan P Feb P 



65.9 



67.2 



6S.5 



78.2 
77.8 


76.5 
77.4 


75.2 
76.8 


74,7 
75.7 


74,4 
75.2 


74.1 
773 


75.2 
75.9 


77,3 
77.9 


77.2 
77.7 


77.9 
78.4 


78.5 

79 


00.4 
70.9 


96.8 
71.1 


96.1 
69.4 


95.3 
69.2 


94.5 
69.2 


93.5 
74.6 


94,1 
71.4 


95,7 
73.5 


95.2 
73.5 


95.6 
74.2 


95.8 
75 2 


65.5 
57.4 


63.6 
56.5 


61.8 
S4.9 


61.4 
54.9 


60.7 
54.2 


60.4 
53.6 


61 9 
53.3 


64.6 
53.6 


64.5 
62.9 


65.4 
52.8 


66.3 
52.5 


70.6 
60.6 


67.B 
60,0 


67.7 
56.9 


67.3 
56.4 


67.4 
55.B 


66.4 
55,7 


67.3 
66.1 


69.2 

57,7 


68.9 
57.4 


69.7 
57.6 


70.2 
S7.B 


74.0 
09.9 


72.7 
100.3 


71.4 
110.7 


71.2 
109.9 


71.2 
109.3 


70.6 
112.1 


71.7 
109.3 


73.3 
110.6 


73.3 
109.6 


74 
110 


74.6 

110.1 



1/Raal indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of Inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high-inflation countries. A high 
meansthe dollar has appreciated. See the October 19B8 issue of Agricultural OutEook for a diecussion of the calcuratlons and the weights used, 2/F 



flhor value 
meansthe dollar has appreciated. See tbe October 19B8 issue of Agricultural OutEook for a diecussion of the calcuratlons and the weights used, 2/ Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance \n world financial 
markets. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter (202) 219-0718. 



Table 26,— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
NonagiiculturaF 
Totar2/ 
Imports 
AgrrcuJtLrral 
Nonagricultural 
Totar3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Jan 


198^ 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 
$ million 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 


26,312 

179,291 
205.603 


27,876 
202,911 
230.787 


35.316 
258.656 
293,972 


39.590 
301,269 
340.859 


40.220 
325.059 
366.279 


37.609 
356.682 
394.291 


42.417 
377.223 

419.640 


42,500 


3.675 
30,316 
33.991 


20,884 
342,846 
363.730 


20,650 
367,374 
388.024 


21,014 
409,138 
430.152 


21,476 
441.075 
462.551 


22.560 
458.101 
480.661 


22.588 
463,720 
486.308 


24.323 

487.554 
511.877 


24,500 


2.124 
39.511 
41.635 


5,428 

-163.555 
-158.127 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157.237 


14.302 

-150,482 
-136.180 


18.114 
-139,806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


16.021 

-107.038 

-92.017 


18,094 

-110.331 

-92.237 


18.000 


1.551 
-9195 
-7.644 



1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 &end September 30. Rscal year 19d2 began Oct. 1. 1991 tended Sept 30. 1992. 2/ Domestic exports Including 
Department of Defense shipments ( F. A. S. value). 3/ Imports for consumption {customs value). F « forecast. — »not availabte. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 21 9-^822. 
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Table 27:— U.S- Agricultural Exports & Imports 



Free at yaar* 



EXPORTS 

Animaisp (iv« (no.) 1/ 
MeAtB&pr«pt., 9Xcl. poultry (mt) 
Qziry producti (mt) 1/ 
Poultry m eats (mt) 
Fats, oils, & graasafi (mt) 

Hides & skint inch fur skins 
Cattlahidesp wtidafno.) 1/ 
Mink palU(no.) 1/ 

Grains & faads (mt) 
Whaar (mO 
Wheat hour (mt) 
Rica (mt) 

feed griinSp JncL ptoducts (mt) 
Feeds & lodden (mi) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuiSp & preps^ (ml) 
Fruit juices Incl. 
froz. (t.oODhectolitere) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (ml) 

TobaccOp unmanufactured {mt) 
Cotton, sKcip Nnterafmt) 
Seeds {mt) 
Sugar, cane or t>eet (mt) 



1991 



1pZ35 
936 

43 

62S 

1.169 



21,54a 
3p941 

94,&a3 

26p792 

987 

2,395 
52,353 
1Qp943 

1,113 

2,849 

6p311 
2,Se9 

239 

1,565 

514 

SB9 



1992 
1 pDOO units 



1993 F 



1p476 

1p108, 

172 

795 

1p392 



20p822 
3p160 

100,744 

34p287 

816 

2,279 

50p646 

11p267 

1p449 

3,505 

7p767 
2p703 

246 

1.494 

701 

492 



2/ 1 ,000 

800 
t,500 



35.500 

900 

2.100 

62,500 

5/11.800 



K400 



Jan 
1993 



89 
86 
13 

71 
97 



1p672 
228 

9,334 

3p033 

46 

164 
4,835 
1,084 

172 

239 

524 
194 

22 
119 

ee 

21 



Fiscal year' 



1991 



546 
2,773 
293 
737 
419 

1p451 

1,191 

74 

12pl75 

2,867 

191 

747 

5,790 

1p882 

697 

3p038 

338 

2p597 

1p533 

2,605 

617 

219 



1992 
S million 



567 
3p236 
63a 
915 
498 

1.337 

1pl07 

52 

13p86a 
4p318 

165 

757 

5p793 

2,019 

807 

3,514 

427 
2,790 

1p568 

2p1S3 

659 

164 



1993F 



600 



3/14.000 
Af 4,800 

700 
5,200 



1,600 

1.800 

700 



Jan 
1993 



31 
235 
65 
74 
38 

116 

96 

3 

1,231 

404 

11 

47 

490 

193 

86 

218 

29 

236 

120 

159 

S4 

6 



Oilseeds & pfoducts (mt) 


22,295 


28.642 


.» 


3,348 


5,643 


7,156 


7,100 


800 


Oilseeds {mt) 


15.6t5 


19,970 


— 


2.489 


3,807 


4,743 


WW 


577 


Soybeans (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 


15,139 


19.247 


I9p800 


2.426 


3p465 


4,311 


4.300 


539 


5,628 


7,022 


— 


713 


1,113 


1*431 


— 


139 


Vegetable oit8(mt) 


1p051 


1.650 


— 


145 


723 


982 


— 


84 


Essential otlafmt) 


13 


13 


WW 


1 


183 


184 


WW 


17 


Other 


92 


91 


— 


7 


2,441 


2,733 


— 


217 


TotaJ 


128,104 


142,098 


148,000 


13,620 


37,609 


42*417 


42,500 


3p676 


IMPORTS 


















AnrmalsJivB(no.)1/ 


3,168 


2,830 


»_ 


272 


1,131 


1,275 


1.400 


lis 


Meats & preps., exd. poultry (mt) 
eeef&veaMmt) 


T,191 


1,134 


— 


140 


3pOle 


2*684 


— 


307 


811 


813 


800 


114 


2,025 


1,933 


1,900 


246 


Pork (mt) 


322 


263 


260 


21 


S65 


625 


600 


49 


Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Pouftryis products 1/ 


231 


232 


n>^^ 


13 


767 


816 


900 


48 


— 


— 


— 


WW 


119 


132 


— 


7 


Fats. oils. & greases (ml) 
Htdeeai skins, Incl.rursfc*ns1/ 


33 


46 


._ 


2 


19 


26 


WW 


2 




.. 


-_ 




153 


185 


WW 


19 


Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 


50 


54 


— 


5 


175 


167 


— 


15 


Grains Ji feeds (mt) 


4,189 


5,446 


5p100 


348 


1,282 


1.548 


1,600 


108 


FfuJts, nuts* & preps., 
axcL juicea(mt) 
Bananas & plantains (mt) 


















5.650 


5,883 


6pl00 


526 


2.741 


2.919 


WW 


263 


3h399 


3.626 


4,000 


296 


993 


1,083 


1,100 


83 


Fruit iuicos(K000 hectolfters) V 


27p94S 


26,049 


24p000 


2p072 


737 


871 


— 


62 


Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 


2.416 


2,171 





323 


2*183 


2.125 


2*400 


269 


216 


364 


180 


27 


698 


1,299 


900 


83 


Cotton, unmanufactured {mt) 


18 


11 


— 


1 


16 


10 


— 


1 


Seeds (mt) 


169 


174 


180 


18 


173 


214 


200 


22 


Nursery atock & cut flowers 1/ 






— 


— 


538 


578 


— 


65 


Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 


1,785 


1,623 


— 


197 


717 


633 


— 


71 


Oilseeds & products (mt) 


2,077 


2,330 


_u» 


191 


959 


1,124 


1,300 


95 


Oilseeds (mt) 


445 


429 


» 


32 


151 


135 


— 


11 


Protein meal (mt) 


412 


629 


WW 


51 


57 


84 


— 


8 


Vegoiableoils{mt) 


1.220 


1,273 





108 


750 


904 


"- 


77 


Beverages excL fruH 


















Juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 


12,987 


13,739 





758 


1,858 


2,044 


— 


96 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spkes 


2,045 


2,391 


2,320 


228 


3*294 


3,416 


-«. 


305 


CoffeSpincL products (mt) 


1,116 


1,330 


1,300 


110 


1.831 


1p798 


1.800 


149 


Cocoa beans & products (ml) 


700 


773 


750 


89 


1,019 


1,122 


1,100 


1U 


Rubber ^ allied gums (mt) 


792 


920 


950 


96 


664 


7S6 


800 


81 


Other 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1,348 


1p503 


— 


109 



Total 



— 22.588 



24,323 



24,500 



2.124 



'Rscal years begin Cot. 1 &end5ept. 30. Fiscal year 1992 beoan Oct. 1, 1991 Sanded ^Pt- 30. 1992. 1/ Not Included in total volume and also 
other dairy Products for 1991 & 1992. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/-6/ are based on slightly different groups of cofn mod (ties. Fiscal 1991 
exports of categories used in the 1991 forecasts were 2/ 676.000 m . tons. 3/ 1 6,01 4 million. 4/ 4,426 million i.e. includes flour. S1 1 1 p065 
million m. tons. 6/ Less than $500. F = forecast. — * not available. 

Jnfontiation contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219*0822. 
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Table 28.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
B el g i u m - Lu )(smboLr rg 
France 
Germany 
Italy 

Nothdr lands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain. IncL Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
YugosEavIa 
Romania 

Former USSR 

ASJA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel, incl. Gaza& W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
Chfna 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippirws 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep, S. Africa 

LATIN AM ERICA&CARIBBEAN 
Braztl 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Developing countries 

Other countries 
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Fiscal year* 




Jan 
T993 


Change from year* earlier 
1991 1992 1993 F 


Jan 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 




SmJIIJon 








Percent 






7.312 


7.740 


8.200 


875 


-1 


6 


6 


6 


6.776 


7.194 


7.700 


839 


-f 


6 


7 


.7 


464 


461 





54 


9 


-1 


— 


44 


571 


618 


,— 


99 


22 


8 


— r 


72 


1.135 


1h091 


— 


96 


2 


-4 


.— 


2 


675 


684 


— 


84 


-4 


1 





^19 


1.561 


1,813 


_ 


211 


^5 


^6 





9 


883 


S82 


— 


87 


16 





— 


17 


251 


240 


— 


24 


-26 


-4 





-35 


855 


951 


— 


110 


-12 


11 


— ' 


-17 


536 


546 


500 


37 


9 


2 


b 


-13 


194 


137 


— 


12 


13 


-4 


— 


-27 


306 


222 


3O0 


40 


-36 


-38 


50 


52 


46 


49 


.. 


31 


'54 


6 


— 


943 


74 


8fi 


— 


1 


-43 


-41 


— 


'89 


82 


76 


— 


3 


-^1 


-8 


— 


-72 


1.758 


2.691 


1.900 


67 


-42 


53 


-30 


-79 


16.094 


17.782 


17.700 


1.504 


'11 


10 


-1 


1 


1.430 


1.770 


2.000 


149 


-28 


24 


11 


37 


224 


344 


.. 


12 


-14 


54 


— 


32 


Q 











-100 











287 


346 


» 


12 


1 


20 


— 


-52 


536 


549 


500 


40 


7 


2 





34 


375 


536 





111 


-48 


43 


_ 


182 


67 


123 


» 


2 


-44 


83 


— 


160 


94 


T17 


— 


40 


-19 


24 


*-. 


303 


144 


226 


200 


57 


-63 


57 





104 


668 


691 


400 


39 


-27 


3 


"43 


-60 


7.736 


8.3B3 


8.100 


655 


^5 


8 


-4 


-7 


1.239 


1,470 





129 


5 


19 


^m-m 


-9 


270 


353 


» 


20 


1 


27 





-44 


373 


443 


500 


37 


6 


19 


25 


22 


4,646 


4,934 


5.1O0 


421 


-11 


6 


4 


6 


1.73& 


1.916 


1.900 


155 


^4 


TO 





6 


2.159 


2.200 


2.300 


207 


-20 


2 


5 


^3 


745 


817 


900 


59 


9 


,10 


13 


-13 


1.882 


2.304 


2.500 


237 


-6 


22 


9 


59 


1.3^6 


1.412 


1.600 


135 


-9 


.2 


14 


12 


12& 


156 


— 


26 


-21 


21 


— 


163 


477 


478 


500 


40 


-3 








37 


692 


709 


600 


S3 


-9 


2 


-14 


-27 


496 


892 


800 


102 


2 


80 


-11 


260 


44 


31 




10 


38 


^30 


— 


85 


74 


328 


-- 


50 


-9 


345 


— 


1.131 


5.499 


6.43« 


6.700 


530 


7 


17 


5 


11 


271 


143 


too 


18 


158. 


-47 





181 


1.010 


970 


— 


75 





-4 


— 


^5 


493 


5S7 


— 


51 


8 


19 


— 


35 


124 


1^2 


— 


16 


-16 


14 


— 


7 


2.aB5 


3.676 


4.100 


296 


8 


27 


11 


6 


150 


179 




10 


-20 


19 


— 


-4S 


307 


394 


300 


36 


-t1 


28 


-25 


37 


4.40S 


4.812 


4.800 


391 


19 


9 





7 


349 


428 


400 


32 


10 


■ 23 





40 


37.609 


42.417 


42,500 


3.67S 


-6 


13 


b 


tf 


20.106 


21.969 


22.300 


2.010 


2 


9 


1 


4 


16.831 


19.756 


— 


1.626 


-1^4 


17 


— 





672 


693 


— 


39 


-26 


3 


— 


^0 


Fiscal year 1992 began Oct, 1. 1991 & ended Sept. 


30. 1992. 


F = forecast. 


— = not available. 



information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Farm Income 



Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



1, Farm receipt* 

Crops {Incf. net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

F&rm related 1/ 

2, nirQCt Govern men! paymenls 
Cash payment* 

Vaiue or PiK commodltieG 

3, QrO**cash incoma(1+2)£/ 

4, Normoney income 3/ 

5, Value of inventory chanfle 

6, Total gross farm income (3+4+5) 

7^ Cash expgnGes 4/ 
S. Toial oupanee* 

9. Net cash Incoma (3-7^ 
"FO. Net fflf m tncome (6-fi) 
Donated (13B7$) 



Calendar year 


1983 


1QS4 


1985 


1985 


1987 


19afi 


1939 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1993 F 












S billion 














141.9 

67.2 

69.6 

5.1 


147.7 
59 .9 
72.9 

4.9 


1S0.1 

74.3 

69.8 

5.0 


140.0 

63 7 

71.6 

5.7 


148.5 
55.9 
76.0 

e.e 


158.2 

71.7 

79,4 

7,1 


159.2 

76.9 

84.1 

8.2 


177.1 

80.0 

89.9 

7.2 


i74.e 

80.5 

86.7' 

7.6 


175 

83 

85 

7 


170 

82 

84 

6 


to 183 
to 87 
to 88 
to 9 


9.3 
4.1 
52 


8,4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11,8 
0.1 

3.7 


16.7 

6.6 

10,1 


14.5 

7.1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 
1,7 


9.3 
8.4 
0.9 


8.2 
8.2 

0.0 


9 
9 



8 
8 



to 12 
to 12 
to1 


151.1 

13.6 

-10.9 

153.9 


155 1 

fl.O 
158.0 


157.9 

5.6 

-2.3 

T61.2 


152.8 

S.5 

-2 2 

156.1 


165.1 

5,6 

-2.3 

158.5 


1717 

6.1 

-3.4 

175.4 


180.2 
6.2 
4.8 

191.1 


186,4 
6.1 
3.5 

196.0 


183 2 
5.9 
0.4 

189.5 


184 
6 
4 

195 


183 

5 

-3 

189 


to 191 
to 7 
tol 
to 197 


112.a 
139.6 


118.7 
141.9 


110.7 
132.4 


105.0 
125.1 


109 4 
12BB 


114.6 
134 3 


121.2 
141.2 


1252 

145.1 


125.2 
144.9 


126 
145 


T23 
143 


10 129 

10 149 


38 4 
T4.2 
16.3 


37,4 
25.1 
28.7 


47.1 
28 8 
30.5 


47.8 
31,0 
32.0 


55.8 
39.7 

39.7 


58.1 
41.1 
39.5 


58 9 
49.9 
46.0 


61.3 
51.0 
45.1 


58,0 
44.6 
37.9 


59 

50 
41 


68 
43 

35 


to 64 
to 49 
to 40 



1/ Income 'rom machme hire, custom work, eaJea of foraWt Products, A other mlsceJIaneou* cash EOurces 2/ Numbor» in parentheaaa Indicate the combination of Hams 
required to calculate e given item 3/ Vafua of home consumpHon of aell-^produced food& imputed QrOM rental value offwrn dwallinos 4/ Excludes capita) conaumption. 
parquJsJie* to hlriMi labor, & fa^m household expensos. Total may not ado because of rounding. F» forecast. 



mrormation contacL Ftobert McElroy (202) 219-0800. 



Table 30-— Balance Sheet of the U,S. Farming Sector 



Ass«te 
Real estate 
N on -real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vohioies 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purchfi«ed inputs 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real oEtatedebts/ 
Non-real estate debt 4/ 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratios 
Debt-lo-assots 
Debt-to-aquity 
Dobt-To-net cash income 



19S3 



19S4 



Calendar year i/ 



1985 



1936 



1967 



1988 
$ billion 



1989 



1990 



1991 



l99aF 



1993 F 



753 4 

139.8 

49.5 


661.8 

195 2 

49.5 


586,2 

186.5 

46.3 


542 3 

iez.1 

47.8 


578.9 
193 7 

sa.O 


595.5 

205.4 

62.2 


615.5 

2134 

66.2 


627.5 

219.0 

70.9 


623.4 

218.5 

68,4 


623 
223 

72 


620 

218 

71 


to 630 
to 228 

to 75 


85.8 
23.6 

30.9 
943.2 


85.0 
26,1 

a.o 

32.6 
657.0 


82.9 
22 9 

1.2 

33.3 

772.7 


81.5 

16.3 

2.1 

34.5 

724.4 


80.0 

17.6 

3.2 

35.1 

772.^6 


81.0 

23,3 

3.5 

35.4 

800,9 


84.5 

23.4 

26 

36.8 
828,9 


84.3 
22 S 

2.8 

3B.3 

846.5 


83.7 

23,6 

2.5 

40.3 

842,4 


83 
23 

3 

42 

846 


81 

21 

2 

41 

845 


to 85 
to 25 
to 4 
to 45 
to 855 


103.2 

87.9 

191.1 

752.2 


106.7 

87.1 

193.8 

663.3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

595.1 


&0.4 

66.6 

157.0 

567.5 


82.4 

ea.o 

144.4 
628.2 


77.6 

61.7 

139.4 

661.6 

Percent 


75.4 
618 

137.2 
691.8 


73,7 

63.1 

136.8 

709.8 


74.4 

64.3 

138.8 

703.1 


76 

66 

140 

7.n, 


73 

64 

136 

705 


to 77 
to 68 
to 144 
to 715 


20.3 
25,5 
498 


22.6 
29.2 

sie 


23.0 
29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 
328 


18.7 
23.0 
259 


17.4 
21-1 
240 


166 
19.8 
233 


16.2 
19.3 
223 


16,5 

19.7 

2,395 


17 

20 

2.300 


16 

19 

2.200 


to 17 
to 21 
to 2,400 



_ iMsof Dae. 31. 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above foan rates fof crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwolllnos, but 
includes CCC storage and drying faciiitiee toans 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F » forecast. 

fnformation contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-079B, 
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Table 31-— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State. 
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Region & 
Slate 




Livestock & products 








Crops U 








Total 1/ 








Dec 


Jan 






Dac 


Jan 






Dec 


Jan 




1991 


1992 


1992 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1992 


1993 


1991 


199E 


1992 


1993 














S million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


252 


244 


22 


27 


192 


195 


18 


30 


445 


439 


39 


57 


New H«mpBhlre 


63 


63 


5 


6 


80 


76 


6 


5 


143 


139 


11 


11 


Vermont 


sea 


400 


31 


32 


66 


66 


4 


3 


433 


466 


35 


35 


Massachucetta 


121 


121 


10 


11 


355 


342 


34 


19 


476 


463 


44 


30 


Rhode Island 


13 


13 


1 


1 


68 


58 


8 


3 


71 


71 


9 


4 


Connecticut 


209 


201 


21 


23 


255 


240 


15 


37 


463 


441 


36 


60 


New Yof k 


1.782 


1.865 


156 


143 


1.087 


1.077 


101 


58 


2.868 


2.963 


257 


202 


New Jersey 


197 


196 


17 


17 


464 


476 


30 


19 


660 


673 


47 


36 


Pennsylvania 


2.470 


2,549 


204 


198 


1.033 


1.D50 


101 


108 


3.503 


3.599 


305 


306 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1^681 


1.608 


145 


119 


2.212 


2.310 


230 


273 


3.893 


3.917 


375 


392 


Indiana 


1.893 


1,731 


162 


158 


2.582 


2.696 


284 


417 


4.475 


4.428 


446 


575 


Illinois 


2^344 


2.221 


223 


158 


5.165 


5,524 


565 


972 


7,509 


7.745 


788 


1.130 


Michigan 


1.2S8 


1.291 


116 


123 


1.793 


1,947 


192 


184 


3.081 


3.239 


308 


307 


Wisconsin 


4.215 


4.434 


375 


323 


1.234 


1.226 


123 


109 


5.449 


5,6d0 


498 


432 


Minnesota 


3.S77 


3.519 


323 


251 


3.359 


3.464 


450 


415 


6.936 


6.983 


773 


666 


Iowa 


5.721 


5.350 


531 


508 


4.458 


4.843 


558 


730 


10.179 


10,192 


1.088 


1.238 


Missouri 


2^203 


2.109 


185 


185 


1.658 


1.959 


239 


280 


3,861 


4,068 


424 


465 


North Dakota 


699 


685 


70 


81 


1.857 


2.368 


280 


237 


2.556 


3.053 


350 


318 


South Dakota 


2.176 


2.068 


193 


202 


1.088 


1.243 


122 


105 


3,264 


3.312 


319 


307 


Nebraska 


5.934 


5.786 


632 


361 


2,888 


3.085 


447 


516 


B.821 


8.872 


1.079 


877 


Kansas 


4.802 


4.9S4 


405 


310 


2.133 


2.424 


223 


243 


6.935 


7.379 


628 


553 


SOUTHERN 


























Dataware 


438 


453 


35 


40 


181 


175 


10 


8 


620 


628 


45 


48 


Maryland 
Virginia 


779 


831 


70 


66 


554 


573 


41 


28 


1.332 


1.404 


111 


95 


1.363 


1.433 


116 


92 


732 


728 


72 


45 


2.095 


2.161 


188 


138 


West Virginia 


253 


252 


19 


18 


77 


79 


9 


7 


330 


331 


27 


25 


North Carolina 


2.608 


2,635 


257 


193 


2.316 


2.318 


124 


85 


4.924 


4.954 


381 


278 


South Carolina 


549 


519 


41 


41 


677 


627 


39 


31 


1.225 


1.147 


80 


73 


Georgia 
Florida 


2,153 


2.122 


192 


176 


1.825 


1,795 


121 


78 


3.978 


3.916 


312 


254 


1,172 


1,139 


105 


95 


4.969 


4.67a 


395 


616 


6.141 


5,816 


500 


711 


Kentucky 


1.704 


1,652 


120 


121 


1.475 


1,619 


504 


414 


3.179 


3.271 


624 


534 


Tennessee 


1.04S 


1,028 


78 


107 


933 


1.062 


301 


146 


1.978 


2,090 


379 


253 


Alabama 


2.219 


2,111 


143 


162 


759 


790 


75 


51 


2,978 


2.901 


223 


213 


MiBsissippi 


1.275 


1.318 


110 


107 


1.147 


1.265 


244 


152 


2,422 


2.583 


354 


259 


Arkansas 


2.680 


2.621 


234 


213 


1.631 


1.945 


269 


202 


4,311 


4.565 


503 


415 


Louisiana 


621 


620 


48 


42 


1.172 


1.291 


240 


142 


1J93 


1.911 


288 


184 


Oklahoma 


2.767 


2.666 


183 


161 


1,040 


1.144 


80 


76 


3.808 


3.812 


264 


238 


Texas 


7.914 


7.870 


869 


679 


4,212 


4.159 


454 


383 


12.126 


12.028 


1.323 


962 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


790 


766 


101 


67 


741 


830 


80 


81 


1.531 


1.596 


181 


148 


Idaho 


1.073 


1.109 


94 


93 


1.543 


1.620 


212 


121 


2.616 


2.730 


306 


214 


Wyoming 


643 


620 


44 


37 


170 


167 


28 


9 


613 


787 


72 


46 


Col Of ado 


2.664 


2.694 


253 


203 


1.097 


1.086 


131 


1U 


3.761 


3,779 


384 


317 


New Mexico 


1.019 


968 


76 


92 


482 


469 


48 


28 


1.501 


1.437 


124 


119 


Arizona 


786 


823 


72 


104 


1.104 


940 


93 


94 


1.890 


1.764 


165 


198 


Utah 


553 


583 


66 


43 


178 


192 


19 


17 


731 


775 


75 


59 


Nevada 


187 


187 


13 


16 


89 


74 


8 


7 


276 


260 


2^ 


23 


Washington 


1.290 


1.364 


123 


105 


2.657 


2.932 


260 


221 


3,947 


4.296 


383 


326 


Oregon 
California 


824 


826 


71 


68 


1.631 


1,697 


131 


104 


2.454 


2.524 


202 


171 


5.272 


5,258 


614 


427 


12.615 


12.838 


1J21 


720 


17.887 


18.095 


1.735 


1J4& 


Alaska 


6 


6 


1 





20 


20 


2 


1 


27 


27 


3 


2 


Hawaii 


91 


91 


7 


7 


S06 


495 


42 


41 


597 


586 


49 


48 


UNITED STATES 


86.746 


85.996 


7.984 


6.712 


80.550 


84.280 


9.184 


8.789 


167.292 


170.276 


17.167 


15.500 



1/Salesof farm products ^nc^ude receipts from c om mod ittos placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gains realized on redemptions during the 
period. £/ Estimates as of end of cun^ent month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. To receive current monthly cash receipts vta mail or E - Mall contact Linda Farmer at (202) 219-0804. 



m 
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Table 32,— Cash Receipts From Farming 









Annuaf 










1992 






1993 


1087 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 


S mllNqn 


Ssp 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


141.844 


151.102 


161.027 


169,920 


167.292 


170,276 


15.204 


16.249 


10.492 


17,160 


17.167 


15.503 


76.993 
44.478 
17.727 

n,5is 

2,274 


79,431 
46,402 
17.041 
12.858 
2,437 


84.148 
46,857 
19.396 
15.372 
2.524 


89.921 
61.011 
20.210 
16,243 
2,557 


86,745 
51.093 
18^114 
15.063 
2.476 


85.996 
48.988 
10.700 
14.801 
2.497 


7.029 
4.063 
1.006 
1.160 
193 


7,223 

4,141 

1,645 

1,217 

220 


7.738 
4.538 
1,666 
1.360 
174 


7.721 
4.431 
1.591 
1.389 
311 


7.984 
4.800 
1.031 
1,378 
168 


6,713 
3,792 
1.617 
1.104 
210 


65.851 
5,790 

14.635 
4.189 
1,810 


71,663 
7*474 

14.298 
4*546 
2.083 


76*879 
8*247 

17.054 
5*033 
2.415 


79,999 
7,S12 

18.690 
G.489 
2.741 


60.547 
0.823 

10.012 
5.689 
2.886 


84,280 
8.946 

20.352 
5*404 
2.967 


8*176 
684 

2.623 
80S 
453 


0.026 

2.096 
185 
653 


IT. 753 
;.027 

2,902 

1,000 

217 


0.420 

733 

1,961 

1.372 

243 


9.184 

643 
2.632 
1,289 

653 


8.790 
734 

3,004 
080 
495 


n>a83 

9,898 

8.065 

10.170 


13.500 
9.788 
8,202 

10.772 


11.806 

11.534 

9.2W 

n.435 


12.294 

11.455 

9.534 

12.284 


12.647 
1 1 ,283 
9.882 
12.514 


1 3.065 
1 1 ,235 
9.885 
12.420 


1.536 
726 
561 
788 


1.738 
1.236 
1.120 
1.052 


3,103 
1.171 
1*251 
1.082 


1,430 

610 

t3S2 

1.728 


1.122 

561 

1.013 

1.365 


1,860 
809 
S70 
820 


10.747 
158.591 


14.480 
105,582 


10.887 
171.914 


9,298 
179.218 


8,214 
175.506 


0,109 

170.338 


75 
15,270 


517 
10.766 


1.813 
21,305 


303 
17.453 


1,164 
18,331 


222 

15.725 



Farm rt>arkeLinO« ^ ^^^ \oan9* 

UvQslQCk & products 
Msatanimali 
Dairy product* 
Poultry It 9QQ9 
Other 

Crops 
Food grains 
Feed cropt 
Co\\oT\ (tir^t & seed} 
Tobacco 

Oir-bearing crops 
VHetab]e« & melons 
Fr j^t« & tree rtuti 
Other 

Governntertt payments 
Totaf 

'Sale&orfafm Products include receipts Irom cqmmoditle* placed under nonrecourse CCC loan*. Plus Addition aJ galni faalized on r«d*mptiont during Ihe psfiod. P- prelimlnAlV' 

Inrormetjon contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. To receive current monthly cesh receipts via mail or E-Mail contact Unda Farmer ftt {202} 210-^804. 



Table 33*— Farm Production Expenses. 











Calendar year 












1984 


h1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1980 
$ million 


1990 


1991 


T992F 




1993F 


19.383 
9.487 
3.386 

32.250 


16.949 
9.184 
3.128 

20.261 


17.472 
0.766 
3,188 

30.418 


t7.463 

11.842 

3,259 

32,664 


20.393 

12,764 

3,359 

36.516 


21,002 

13,138 

3,558 

37.608 


20.700 

U.832 

3,S76 

39.114 


10. BOO 

14.358 

3,976 

38.133 


20.000 

14.000 

4.000 

38.000 


18.000 

12.000 

3,000 

36.000 


to 22.000 
to 10.000 
10 5,000 
lo 40.000 


8.361 
7,290 
2*060 
4,088 
22.404 


7.513 
6*436 
1.878 
4*334 
20,160 


6,820 
5,3t0 
1,795 
4.324 
18.240 


0.453 
4.957 
2.156 
4.S12 
18.077 


0.947 
4,903 
2.289 
4.677 
18,716 


7.249 
4.798 
2,543 
5,437 
20.027 


7.135 
5.730 
2.480 
5.730 
21.063 


7,419 
5.472 
2.463 
6.313 
21.6B7 


7,000 
6*000 
2. OOO 

6,000 
21.000 


6.000 
4.000 
1*000 
0.000 
20*OOO 


to 9.000 
to 7.000 
to 3.O00 
to 8.000 
to 24.000 


21*129 


8.735 

0.878 

18.613 


7.367 

9.131 

16.498 


0.707 

8.187 

14.954 


0.797 

7.6B5 

14.082 


6.9T0 

7.781 

14.091 


0.911 

7.607 

14.518 


6.616 
7,319 
13.934 


6.000 

7.000 

14.000 


S.OOO 
6.000 
12.000 


to 8,000 
to 8,000 
10 10,000 


6,4T0 
9.427 
2*566 


6,370 

10.008 

2*354 


6,426 
9.484 
2.099 


0.760 
9.975 
2.105 


6.8SB 

10.441 

2,354 


7.3d0 
11,110 
2,682 


7.347 

12,541 

2.633 


7.234 

12.595 

2.722 


7.000 
13.000 
3,000 


7.000 

11,000 

2.000 


ta 9.000 
10 16,000 
to 4.000 


4.012 
10.331 
32.751 


4.127 
10.010 
32,668 


3.652 

9.759 

31,420 


4,078 
11.171 
34.080 


3.450 
11.791 
34.994 


4.080 
12.622 

37.734 


4.046 
12.364 
38.931 


4.532 
13.256 
40.339 


6.000 
13,000 
41,000 


4.0O0 
11.000 
39.000 


to 6.000 
tolB.000 
to 44,000 


20,647 
4.337 


19,209 
4,642 


17.788 
4.612 


17,092 
4*853 


17.344 
4.848 


17.780 
5.127 


17,494 
6.623 


17.352 
5,980 


17.000 
6.000 


16,000 
6.000 


tg 20.000 
10 7*000 


8*1SD 
33,334 


7.000 
31.631 


6.099 
28.499 


7.124 
29.069 


7,290 
29.432 


6.187 
31,094 


8.334 
31.451 


7.464 
30.7W 


8.000 

31 .000 


7,000 
30,000 


1Q 9.000 
to 33.000 



Feed purchased 

Li va stock & poulliy purchased 

Seed purchased 

Faj-m-orlom inputs 

Fertilizer & lime 
Fueit&OilS 
Electricity 
Pa«ticideB 
Manufactured inputs 

Short-term interest 
Real estate lnler««l 1/ 
Total interest charges 

Repair & maintanance 1/ 
Contract & hired labof 
Machine hire icuBlom work 
Marketing, slorage. &. 

transporfation 

M^sc. operatirtg ejtpenses 1/ 2/ 

Other ope rating dxpansei 

Capital consumPlJOn U 
Taxes 1/ 

Nat rent U> nonoperator 
landlord 
Other overhead OKpenses 

Total production expenses 141,873 132.433 125.084 128.772 134.285 141.244 145.077 144*889 145.000 143,000 to 149*000 

l/rnclude$ operator dwellings. 2/Beginrilni| in 1982. mlscelianeoui operating expen sea include other livestock purchasefi. dftlryaesessments & reeding lees 
paid bynonoperators. Tofal* may not add because qf roiinding, F«forec3SL 

information contacts; Chris McGaih (202) 219-0S04. Robert McBroy^202) 219-0800. 
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Table 34,— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



FiscaJ yoar 



1985 1986 1987 1988^ 1989 T990 1991 tW2 1993 E 1994 E 

S million 

COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 

Corn 4,403 10,524 12.346 8,227 2,863 5,450 2.387 2.105 5,250 3.180 

Grain sorghum 463 M&5 1,203 764 467 361 243 190 423 274 

Barley 336 471 394 57 45 -93 71 174 185 103 

Oate 2 26 17 "2 1 -5 12 32 17 6 

Com 4oat Products 7 5 7 7 8 ^ « ,«? , =.^ = ..? , «S 

Total reed grains 5.211 12.211 13.967 9,063 3.384 2.721 2,722 2.510 5.8S3 3,573 

Wheat 4.691 3,440 2.836 678 53 806 2,968 1.719 2,274 1,847 

Rice 990 947 906 128 631 667 867 715 Se9 741 

Upland cotton 1,553 2,142 1,786 666 1,461 -79 382 1.443 2,436 2,317 

Tobacco 455 253 --346 -453 ^67 -^307 -143 29 -2 -13 

Dairy 2,085 2,337 1.166 1,295 679 505 839 232 145 230 

Soybeans 71 1 1 .597 -476 -1 ,676 -e6 5 40 -29 41 -40 

Peanuts IS 32 8 7 13 1 48 41 33 1 

Sugar 184 214 ^65 -246 -25 15 -20 -19 -28 -30 

Honay 81 89 73 100 42 47 19 17 17 12 

Wool 109 123 152 1/ 5 93 104 172 191 183 191 

Oporating expanse 3^ 346 457 535 614 620 618 625 6 '^ J 

Interest expenditure 1 ,435 l ,41 1 1 .21 9 425 98 632 745 532 194 1 54 

Export programs 4/ 134 102 276 200 -102 -34 733 1,455 2,698 1,853 
1989/92 Disaster/Tree/ 

livestock assistance 3,919 £/i6i 121 1.054 1.226 

Other -314 486 371 1.665 110 609 2 -158 1.094 1,330 

Total 17,683 25,841 22.408 12.461 10,523 6,471 10,110 9.738 17.090 12,255 

FUNCTION 

Price-support loans (net) 6,272 13.628 12,199 4,579 -926 -399 418 584 2,183 7e5 

Direct payments 5/ 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Dairy termination 

Loan Deficiency 

Other 

Disaster 
Total dtrect payments 

1988-92 crop disaster 
Emergency ItvastockAfee/ 

forage assistance 
PurchaseG (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export pfogfams4/ 
Other 

Total 17,683 25,841 22,408 12,461 10.523 6,471 10,110 9,738 17,090 12.255 

1/Fi»caE1988wool&mohairprogramout1ayswere$l30,635,OOObutincludeaone-tiTTieadvanceappropriationof SI 26,108,000, which was 
recorded ss a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1.5 billion in benefits to fanners under the Disaster Assistance Actof 1989 were 
paid in generic certfficates & wore not fecordea directly as disaster atsisTance outlays. 3/ Doe» not include CCC Transfers to General Sales Manager. 
4/ Inciudes Export Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program, CCC Tranafere to the General Sales Manager. Market Promotion Program, 
starting in fiscal 1991 & starting In fiscal 1992 Export Guarantee Program - Credit Reform, Export Enhancement Program. & Dairy Export Incentive 
Program. 5/ IncludeH cash payments only. Exclude! payment-ln-kind in fiscal 83-85 & generic certificates in fi6cal86^93 E ■ Estimated m the 
fiscal 1994 Budget which was released April 8. 1993 based on November. 1992 supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess 
of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds}. 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski{2O2)720-5l4e. 



6.302 


6.166 


4.S33 


3,971 


5.798 


4.178 


6.224 


5.491 


8,813 


7,009 


1.525 


64 


382 


B 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


168 


189 


96 


2 











27 


60 


60 


42 


3 


21 


214 


390 


438 























140 


200 


175 











6 


4 

















7,827 


6J46 


5.862 


4,245 


6.011 


4.370 


6,341 


6.B47 


9.403 


7.622 














3,386 


2f 5 


6 


960 


1.137 














31 


533 


156 


115 


94 


89 





1,331 


1.670 


-479 


-1,131 


11^ 


-48 


646 


321 


485 


29B 


329 


485 


832 


65S 


174 


IBS 


1 


14 


19 


67 


657 


1,013 


1.659 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


185 


135 


128 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


625 


6 


7 


6 


1.435 


1,411 


1,219 


425 


98 


632 


745 


532 


194 


154 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


733 


1,455 


2,698 


1.853 


-64B 


329 


305 


1,727 


-46 


669 


86 


-260 


740 


1,342 
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Table 35 —Food Expenditures 



1990 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



1993 



Jan 



1 993 y»af-to-date 



Feb P Mar P 



Jan 



Feb P Mat P 



$ bit] ion 



Salasi/ 

Off-premise u&eZ/ 
MeaU& enackeS/ 



Saleel/ 

Off>pramise ubo Z/ 
MealB& snacks 3/ 



293.1 


310.9 


319.0 


26.1 ,24,i^ 


26.5 


26.1 


50.5 


77.1 


225.3 


232.6 


242.1 


19.1 1B.4 
1991 $ billion 


20.4 


19.1 


37.6 


S&.O 


308.3 


313.2 


318.9 


25.7 24.ff 


26.0 


25.7 


49,7 


76.7 


237.6 


237.3 


242.0 


18.9 18.2 


20.2 


18.9 


37.2 


57,4 



Saloe 1/ 



Percent change from year earlier ($ bil.) 



Sales 1/ 




















Off-premls« ueeZ/ 


fl.9 


4.3 


2.e 


2.1 


-0.7 


3.7 


2.1 


0.8 


1;B^ 


MealB&snackeS/ 


f^ 


3.3 


.4.4 


2.6 


-2,1 


1.5 


2.6 


0.3 





Percentchange from year earlier (1992$ bil.) 



i^ 



Otf-premlae use 2/ 
Meal a & enacka 3/ 


2.3 


1.6 


1.8 


0.1 


-2.5 


2.3 


0.1 


-1.1 


O.d 


2.4 


-0.1 


2.0 


1.0 


-3,7 


-0.1 


1.0 


-1.4 


-o.(r 



1/ FcxkJ only {exclude* alcoholic beverages). Not aeasonally adjustedn 2/ Excludes dof^atfona & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donatlonen child nutrition aubsidiesp & meafe furnished to employees, patients, & inmates, P = preliminary. 

NOTE: This table differs Irom Personat ConsumpNon Expenditures (PCE). labte 2. for several reaBona: (1) this series includes only food 
nonalcoholic beverages & pel food whioh are Included In PCE:(2} this series is not seasonaNy adjusted, whereas PCE Is seasonally 
adjusted at annual fates: f3) this wries report* vales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms A food furnished to 
employaoe; (4) this series Includes all sales of meats & snacks. PCE includes onJy purchases using personal funds, excluding busir^ass 
travel & enterlainmeoL For a more complete dlKussiof^ of the differences, see 'Dove loping an Integrated Information System for Jhe 
Food Sector. 'Agr.-Econ. Rpt No. 576. Aog 19i7. 

Information contact; Alden Manchester (202) 21$-^8S0. 



Transportation 



Table 36.— Roil Rotes; Grain & Frurt- Vegetable Stiipments 



Annual 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec, 1§84=100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carfoadlngs (1 ,000 cars) 21 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fnjit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5^ 

PrqgybacktmM.cwt) 

RaiRmil. cwt) 

Truck (mif.cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (cts./mile) 



1W0 



107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105.4 



27.6 
3.8 

1.8 
2.3 

41.5 



1dd1 



109.3 
111,4 
111 2 
108 1 



26.6 
3,3 

1.6 

2,1 

41.9 



1992 



110.0 
111.1 
111.4 
108.7 



27.7 
3.4 

1.6 
2.6 

44,0 



Feb 



109.0 
111.2 
111.6 
109.0 



30 
2.0 

1.4 
2.7 

41.5 



1992 



I9d3 



Sept 



109.9 
110.3 
110.3 
108.1 



25.aP 
3.2 

1.5 

1.8 

37.5 



Oct 



110.1 
112.4 
113.7 
108.1 



30.8 P 
2.6l 

1.3 

2.0 

42.2 



Nov 



110.2 P 
1124P 
113.1 P 
108.1 P 



31.5 P 
3.3 

1.4 

2.4 
39.4 



Dec 



110.3P 

113.7 P 

114.8 P 
109.0 P 



29 7? 
2.9 

1,4 

3,0 

41.1 



Jan 



110.4 P 
112.9 P 
113.8 P 
108.7 P 



29.6 P 
2.0 

1.4 

2.5 
40,8 



Feb 



110.4 P 
113,0 P 
113.9 P 
108.7 P 



30.7 P 
1.7 

1.4 
22 

39.1 



127.0 



130.5 126.5 124.1 122.7 125.1 125.0 124.8 125.1 127.0 

iVP^P^^^frc^* \^^J: ^"!"H<^,l-*t>o; Statistics 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American Railroade. 3/ Shipments on Illinois &Mississippi waterways, 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. 4/ Agrjcultural Marketing Service, l/SDA. Spreliminarydata for 1993. P = preliminary, —-not available. 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840 
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Table 37,— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ^^ 



Farm output 
All hvsstock products 3/ 
Meat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 

AJI crops 4/ 
Foed grains 
Hay & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oil cropG 

Croplaf^d used for crops 
Crop production per acrs 

Farm input 51 
Farm raal sstats 
Machamcal power & machinery 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed, & livestock 
purctia&es 

Farm output per ur^it of input 



1982 


1983 


19S4 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 2/ 


19912/ 












1977-100 










-iia^ 


96 


112 


118 


'iU 


110 


102 


114 


119 


120 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


118 


119 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


105 


104 


104 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


118 


118 


117 


120 


121 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


162 


168 


117 


aa 


'111 


118 


109/ 


108 


92 


107 


114 


111 


122 


67 


lie 


134 


123 


106 


73 


IDS 


112 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


102 


103 


13a 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 


96 


93 


06 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


107 


112 


as 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


109 


122 


lCl4 


76 


m 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


84 


87 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


107 


114 


101 


as 


99 


98 


94 


88 


87 


90 


90 


89 


1^1 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106.. 


119 


127 


125 


98 


96 


95 


91 


89 


89 


87 


87 


88 


__ 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


93 


^ 


S9 


as 


85 


80 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


^ 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


119 


122 


^ 



107 



'lltf 



103 



100 



103 



►118^ 



102 



129 



^09iJ 



124 



116 



124 



111 



116 



113 



130 



113 



135 



Output per hour of tabor 




















Farm 6/ 


125 


99 


mi 


139 


139 


142 


135 


147 


142 


Monfarm 7/ 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


112 


111 



1/Forhlstorical data iinde)cee* see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector Production i Efficiency StatirtlcB. 1986, ECIFS5-6. 2/ Preliminaiy 
indexes for 1991 based on Crop Production; 1991 Summary, released In January 1992. & unpublished data from the Agricultural Statistics Board. 
MASS. 3/ Gross livestock production Includes minor livestock products not Includwl in tlie separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop 
production to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop production mctudes some misoellaneouscropsnot In theeeparate groups shown 
It cannot be added to gross livestock productiofi to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other items not included in the separate groups shown. 
6/ Economic Research Servtce. 7/8ureauof Labor Statistics. — = not available. 

Information contact: Bdon 8afl (202) 219-0432. 
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Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption o( Major Food Commodities ^^ 



Commodity 



1984 



19B5 



1986 



1987 



19S8 



1989 



1990 



1991 2/ 











pounds 








1237 


124,9 


122.2 


117.4 


119.5 


115.9 


112.4 


111.9 


73,9 


74 .6 


74.4 


69.6 


68 6 


65.4 


63.9 


63.1 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


47.2 


477 


45.2 


45.6 


4S.8 


48.4 


46.4 


46.9 


43,7 


45.2 


47.1 


507 


517 


536 


55.9 


58.0 


35.0 


36.1 


37.0 


39.1 


39.3 


40.5 


42.1 


43.9 


87 


9.1 


10.2 


11.B 


12.4 


13.1 


13.8 


14.1 


14.1 


15.0 


15.4 


16 1 


15.1 


15.6 


15.0 


14.8 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


32.2 


31.2 


29.9 


29.6 


29.4 


21.5 


2ZJS 


23.1 


24.1 


237 


23.8 


247 


25.2 


11.9 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.2 


11.2 


5,8 


B.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8.5 


9.0 


9.4 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


4,1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.2 


227.3 


2297 


228.6 


226.5 


??P.4 


224.3 


2217 


221.5 


126.9 


123.4 


116.5 


111.9 


1057 


97.6 


90.4 


87.5 


88.9 


937 


98.6 


100.B 


100.5 


106.5 


108.4 


110.1 


tre 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20.2 


22.9 


23.8 


B.3 


67 


7.0 


7.1 


7 1 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


37 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


4.3 


18.2 


18.1 


18.4 


18.4 


17.3 


16J 


15.8 


16.4 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


8.4 


7.7 


7.3 




— 


— 


— 


— 


2.0 


2.8 


3.5 


&82.0 


593.8 


591 .S 


601.3 


582.9 


565.2 


570.8 


5647 


I&8.9 

M5.3 


64.3 


64.4 


62.9 


63,0 


61.1 


62.7 


63.6 


157 


16.0 


15.2 


14.8 


14.6 


15.3 


14.8 


21.3 


22.9 


2£*1 


21.4 


21,6 


£1.5 


22.2 


22.1 


3.8 


37 


3.5 


2.7 


2.B 


27 


30 


3.1 


19.9 


23.5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24.0 


24.2 


25.2 


E8.9 


86.8 


93.1 


97.5 


97.4 


98.8 


92.6 


90.6 


12.3 


127 


12.9 


13.6 


13.2 


13.3 


13.4 


12.3 


23 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


3.2 


3.6 


30 


3.3 


3.6 


39 


3.8 


4,6 


4.3 


3.9 


357 


40.5 


43.2 


402 


40.1 


34 3 


27.2 


— 


100.6 


1007 


99.3 


105.8 


109 7 


112,9 


110,9 


106.O 


90.9 


87.8 


87.9 


87.6 


83.5 


90.7 


93.4 


94.3 


17.6 


17.1 


15.8 


16.8 


18.3 


17.8 


18,3 


19.3 


12l.e 


122.5 


125.8 


125.8 


122.3 


127.4 


127.8 


130 6 


5.4 


5.8 


4.8 


4.8 


4.5 


4.5 


5,0 


4.4 


6.0 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.9 


7.0 


6.0 


6.4 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


22 


2.3 


23 


2.5 


2.5 


150.4 


157.5 


1637 


172.5 


174.3 


175.3 


183.0 


164.6 


119.2 


1247 


1257 


1299 


130.0 


129 2 


135.7 


135.9 


8.5 


9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


14,3 


15.2 


16.2 


ie.s 


127.0 


131.3 


129.6 


133,7 


135.1 


137.3 


1407 


141.7 


102 


10.5 


105 


102 


9.8 


10.1 


10,3 


10.5 


3.4 


37 


3.8 


3,8 


3.S 


40 


4.3 


4.6 



RadmoatB 3/4/5/ 

Boef 

Veal 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Poultry 3/4/5/ 

Chicken 

Turkey 
FtBh & BheliriGh 4/ 
Egge 5/ 
Dairy products 

Chae&a (excluding cottaga) 3/6/ 

American 

Italian 

Other cheaea 7/ 

Cotiaga chaise 
80v«raga milke3/ 

Fluid whole milk 8/ 

Fluid lowfat milk 9/ 

Fluid ekim milk 
Fluid craam products 10/ 
Yogurt (excludirig frozen) 
lea craam 
lea milk 
Frozan yogurt 
All da»ry products. mMk 

equivalant milkfat basiell/ 
Fats & oilt < — Total fat contanl 

Butter & margarlna (product weight) 

Shortonina 

Lard & edible l«tlow (direct use) 

Salad & cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 12/ 
Canned fruit 13/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Frozan citrus juices 14^ 
Vagelablos li/ 

Freeh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoaspall ia/ 
5weetpotatoee12/ 
Peanut B (ehehed) 
Tree nuts (ehaHed) 
Flouf & cereal producte 15/ 
Wheat ftour 
Rice (milled basia) 
Caloric Gweateners 16/ 
Coffee (green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 

1/lnpoundip retail weight unless othefwise stated. Consumption nofmally represents tolal supply minu« exports. non^x>d u«e. lending 
stocks. Caiendar*ye«r data except fresh cjtrus frurls, peanuli. tree nute. & rice, which are on crop-year basis. 2/ Prelfmlnary. 
3/ Total may not aod due to rounoing, 4/ Boneless, trimmed weight Chtoken series revised to exclude amount of feady-to-cook chicken 
going to pet rood m well at some wtter leakage thai occuret when cNcken is out up before packaging. SI Exfcudes ehipmente to the U.S. 
fern tori e«. 4/ NaduraJ equivalent ol cheese & cheese & other dairy products. Includes miecellaneoue cheese not shown separately. 
7/ Incfudei Swiss, Brick. Munster. cream. Neufchaiel. Blue. Gorgonzola. Edam, & Gouda B/ Plain & flavored. 9/ PlaJr^ & flavored & 
butterniilk. to/ Heavycream, light cream, half AhaMn & sour cream &dip. 11/ Includes condensed & evaporated milk & dry milk products. 
12/ Farm weight 13/ Excludes pineapple & berries. 14/ Singte strength equivalent, 1 5/ Includes rye, cofo^ oat, & barley products. 
Excludes quantiliea used In alcoholic be ve rag ea, corn sweeteners. & Fuel. 16/ Dry weight equivalent, — not available. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219^)870. 
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On 



Agricultural and economics 
statistics and analysis. 

Commodity analysis. 

Food consumption. 

Foreign trade. 

Biotechnology. 

Rural development. 

Banking. 

Land use. 




Reports catalog lists monographs, 
periodicals, videos, and data products 
available from USDA's economics 
agencies. For a free subscription to 
this quarterly catalog, write to: 

ERS-NASS 

341 Victory Drive 
Herndon, VA 22070 

Or call toll free, 1-800-999-6779 

(in the U.S. and Canada; other areas, 
please call 703-834-0125) 



E"RS-NASS Video Tapes 



ERS: Economic Research 
for American Agriculture 

An historical account of the role of economic research in the 
successor American agriculture. 7/85. 



16 1/2 minutes Order No. VTOOl 



$15j00 



Today and Tomorrow 

The U.S. DepartmenE of Agriculture's Outlook program 
analyzes the current situation for U.S. and world crops, and 
provides i forecast of future supplies and prices. *Today and 
TonxMTow" is an overview of the USDA Outlook program 
from its beginning in the 1920's, to the current 
comprehensive program of research and analysis* 3/86. 



23 minutes 



Order No. VT002 



$15.00 



The Need To Know 

Begins with a futuristic "what if?" opening, and then 
proceeds to outline the history, significance, and 
contributions of agticultuml statistics and USDA's National 
Agricultural Statistics Service. &88. 

23 minutes Order No, VT003 $15.00 

Your Hometown 

"Your Hometown" is an informative and entertaining look at 
small town rural America, Originally seen on public 
television stations nationwide, and narrated by James 
WhitmorCt the program focuses on three rural communities 



where citizens use innovative thinking and teamwork to 
revitalize their own towns. 2/88. 



1 hour 



Order No. VT004 



$15jOO 



Alternative Agriculture: 

Growing Concerns 

Can UhS. farmers produce at a profit while practicing 

low -input, sustainable agriculture (USA)? **G rowing 

Concems" invesdgales the benefits and drawbacks of LISA, 

An excellent overview, this documentary was originally secri 

as a five-part series on national tckvision. 1/89. 



19 minutes 



Order No. VT005 



$15j00 



Ethanol: Economic and Policy Tradeoffs 

Ethanol can contribute to the national goals of energy 
security, a clean environment, and a healthy economy, but 
there are tradeoffs- 1 U89. 

$15.00 



25 minutes 



Order No. VT0O6 



American Harvest 

Farming in America is not what you think it is. That's the 
themeof this program which in vestigayes farms, farming and 
rural America^ and farm families. Visit a "UfestyJe'* farm in 
Vii^ginia, a soybean/hog operation in Illinois^ and a large 
California farmthar grows just about everything. 11/91. 



30 minutes 



Order No. VT007 



$15.00 





To order, call our order desk toll free, 

1'800'999'6779 

(8:30-5:00 ET in the U.S. and Canada), 

Prices good through 12/92. 



History of 

Americ?tT Agriculture, 





1 776-1 990 



-*. *^ ■**.. -^ 




For an entertaining, informative summary of the highlights of agriculture in 
America, order your copy of this wall chart today. This 50" x 45" wall chart 
explodes with photographs, drawings, maps, and charts that depict significant 
events in the history of American agriculture. The time-line wall chart provides 
a decade-by-decade account of the economic and social trends, technologies, 
legislation, movements, and efforts that have shaped U.S. agriculture from 
pre-Colonial times to the present. 



To order, call 1-800-999-6779 or send $16,00 by check or money oixier to 
ERS-NASS, 341 Victory Drive, Herndon, VA 22070. Ask for POSTll. 
For foreign orders, call 703/834-0125, or if ordering by mail, 
add 25% for shipping and handling. 
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Department of Agriculture 
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Washington. DC 20005-4789 
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1X1 New York Ave., NW. Washington. 
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[^ Want to Subscribe? [7] Time to Renew? 
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Subscribe to Agricultural Outlook today! If you already subscribe to this timely periodical, note that expira- 
tion information about your subscription appears on the top line of your mailing label. The expiration informa- 
tion will appear in one of three formats: 1-AG0'2 (this means you have TWO issues remaining in your 
subscription) or 940430 (expiration date is April 30, 1994) or APR94 (expiration date is April 1994), Disregard 
this notice if no renewal information appears. Call toll free, 1-800-999-6779, and tell us whether you want to 
subs cribe or renew> or return this form to: ERS-NASS, 341 Victory Drive, Herndor\ VA 22070, 

Agricultural Outlook 

G Yes! I want to start my subscription. 

Q Yes!, I want to renew my subscription. 

New subscribers: 

Name: 
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2 Years 




3 Years 


Domestic: 
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$35.00 


Q $68.00 
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$101.00 


Foreign: 
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$43.75 


□ $85.00 
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$126.25 



Renewals: 



Address: 



City, State. Zip:. 



Daytime phone: (_ 



ATTACH MAILING LABEL HERE 



Payment method: 

□ Bill me. 

□ Enclosed is $ 



Use purchase orders, checks drawn on U.S. banks (and in U.S, Unds), 
cashier's checks, or internationai money orders. Make payable to 
ERS-NASS. Please do not send cash. 



Credit card orders: Q MasterCard G Visa Total charges $_ 
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Card AMplrallon 
dat«: 



MontVr«tf 



For fastest service, call our toll-free order desk 1*800-999-6779, 

in the U.S. and Canada; other areas please call 703-834-01 25, 

or FAX this page to 703-834-01 10. 




